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In Elementary English 


| BOLENIUS’S 
Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 


354 pages. Illustrated in black and white and color 














By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A. M. 
Author of “Everyday English Composition” 


HE essence of this new book is reality,—to teach the child through “a purpose- 
ful act.” In it Miss Bolenius teaches.the middle grade pupil to speak and to 
write good English by giving him real things to do. She establishes a new bond 
between what he studies and what he does. Consequently, the child never thinks 
of his language work as a subject shut up between the covers of a book, but as 
something ‘he is learning to use in order to have a better time and to do a greater 
variety of things. The Project Method as applied to work in Elementary English 
has back of it psychology and common sense, It is sound and practical. 


For each year—fourth, fifth and sixth grades—there are twenty Projects and 
around these are interestingly woven the fundamental instruction in language and 
grammar and various’ original exercises on thought-getting and observation, organiza- 
tion of ideas and outlining, conversation and formal talks, study of models, correct usage, 
writing of letters and paragraph themes, exercises in criticism, technical matter, copy- 
ing and dictation, dramatization, oral work, dictionary work, games and drills for word 
study, and handwork. The socialized recitation is an important feature of this book. 


The spirit of Americanism pervades the entire book. Each year’s work begins 
with the pupil’s salute to the American Flag and his pledge to use gcod English. 
At intervals are such projects as Choosing a National Emblem, Presenting a Naticnal 
Pageant, Arranging a Flag Day Program, Writing a Stery about America, and 
Choosing a National Hero. From the first to the last lesson in the new Bolenius. an 
attempt has been made to implant in the youthful heart an undying spirit of patriotism. 
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Physiology and Health | lished World Book 1916 
Company fifteen years 1915 
Revised by CAROLINE M. HOLT, Ph. D. ago. The number of books 1914 
Assistant Professor of Biology issued the first year was only 1913 

| Simmons College ; 2 ’ 
a little over 5,000. This year the erence 
This revision contains the results of the number runs into the millions. Now "1911 
latest research and development in the the output of bound books exceeds thatof ——— 1910 
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matter of physiology and health, presented, Washington, D.C. This production of bound apres 
however, in simple, concise fashion. books, if placed end to end, would cover a —— 1906 
distance of nearly 400 miles. The number - 1905 


The new material which has been added 
to the last chapters of both books deals with 


of books issued also is more than are con- 
tained in the Library of Congress, the largest library in 


problems of public health and of personal this country. Enormous quantities of New-World Spel- 
hygiene in its relation to public health. An lers, Ritchie physiologies, and New-World Science Series 
effort has been made to implant in each help to make the great total. School people have found in 

hild’ | pei, wating of individual the products of World Book Company ‘hooks which apply 
—— a a S the world’s knowledge to the world’s needs.” The mutto 
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These have been successful in use; they are modern and 


kept so. World Book Company is a successful educational 


institution of service. 
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New and valuable exercises have been 
inserted at the end of every chapter. 
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AFTER-THE-WAR EDITION 


Montgomery’s | 
Leading Facts of American History | 


You will be interested in this new edition of a textbook that has been standard 
for twenty-five years—a textbook to which teachers inevitably return. 


| It includes a stirring account of our participation in the World War and of the | 
meeting of the Peace Conference. 


An unusually illuminating map shows where our men fought. | 


Especially noteworthy is the frontispiece in color, a reproduction of a painting 
by J. F. Bouchor, official painter to the French armies. 


| Your pupils will live American history in the pages of the New Revised Edition | 
—the years of exploration and settlement, and then, from Washington to Pershing, 
] from Bunker Hill to Belleau Wood, from the dawn of American freedom to the | 
| dazzling sunburst of the freedom of the world. | 


GINN AND COMPANY | 
15 Ashburton Place Boston 2, Mass. 
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WALL STREET SERMONS 


BY B. F. 


GRIFFIN 


UNDERMINING THE FOUNDATIONS. 


[From Boston News Bureau, a Daily Financial 


Teachers and preachers are sorely needed to 
cope with ignorance, indifference, irreverence, 
irreligion. But teachers and preachers are be- 
ing inexorably forced from their posts. They are 
being swept from this sentinel service by the 
tides of war inflation. While the rest of us have 
little noticed or cared, that swirling tide—which 
has menaced so many other bulwarks—has here 
eaten deep into one of the major foundations of 
our American life. The signs of wreckage and 
disintegration are strewn broadcast. 

Boston and its suburbs have just gone through 
the fiscal travail of raising teachers’ salaries. 
About $400 a year is the average increment in a 
score of communities. It means raising average 
weekly pay from $18 to $26 for the fifty-two 


weeks teachers have-to subsist, — even though 
“school keeps” only forty weeks. It adds one 
to two dollars to tax-rates. It has worried 


school committees and city fathers. But it has 
stirred only mild interest among taxpaying citi- 
zens, resigned to rising costs and vaguely know- 
ing that teachers “need a raise.” 

The figures are local; but their application ts 
national. New York state is to levy a tax of 1} 
mills to net $20,250,000 in addition to $10,600,000 
already appropriated for teachers’ increases, 
ranging from $300 to $600. New York City has 
been seething politically over issues between 
teachers and politicians. Typifying the other 
end of the scale, Sergeant York has been plead- 
ing the famine need of education in the south- 
ern mountains. Hardly a college but has been 
importuning its alumni to expand endowments, 
lest higher education starve. Harvard, after 
toiling for months, has crossed $12,000,000. 
“Tech” had the flying start of Eastman’s princely 
dower. The Rockefeller and Carnegie funds 
have proved storm anchors for university edu- 
cation in the “fresh water” regions. 

The tale is identical from kindergarten to 
university. A long chronicle could here be re- 
hearsed of pedagogical poverty—from profes- 
sors surreptitiously doing the family washing to 
schoolmarms sacrificing Liberty bonds and fore- 
going dental and other operations in vain effort 
to keep above the waters of debt. The newly 
increased grammar school pay around Boston is 
about $1,400—what has been calculated an “ex- 
istence” wage. The calculation is conservative— 


Newspaper, May 10, 1920, C. W. Barron, Editor.] 


made before the most recent H. C. L. increases. 
A “thrift” wage, with some regard to saving for 
old age, would be $1,600. A “cultural” wage, en- 
abling also proper professional endeavor, would 
be $1,800. This last would still be thirty per cent. 
below what the garment-makers — the former 
“sweatshop” victims—are demanding 

What are the larger dimensions of our school 
problem — and its human raw material? We 
have about 30,000,000 children between five and 
eighteen. Fully 1,500,000 are this year being 
wholly or largely denied instruction because of 
teacher shortage. There are about 600,000 
teachers, with an average of thirty-five pupils 
to handle — and some as many as fifty. There 
should be at least 750,000 for efficiency. Within 
a year, 145,000 resigned, the places of the ma- 
jority being taken by novices or inferiors. 

On that public school plant the nation is spend- 
ing about $750,000,000 a year, — one-eighth the 
present cost of running the federal government, 
one-third the proposed soldier bonus. The pub- 
lic school budget was half a billion just before 
the war,—with 4,000,000 fewer pupils. It ought 
to be at least a billion today. 

The teaching payroll accounts for $450,000,- 
000. The average teacher’s pay rose between 
1914 and 1918 from $530 to $635 a year ($600 
elementary and $1,000 high school). For 1920 
it will approach $800. The Steel Corporation’s 
annual average wage in 1919 was $1,902. 

All told, we are spending perhaps $950,000,000 
this year on the education of about 23,250,000 
young persons. It means a trifle over $40 spent 
on each. In 1913 the total was $650,000,000 on 
19,000,000 pupils, or almost $35 on each. That 
per capita increase of but little over fifteen per 
cent., during a period in which the government’s 
commodity price index climbed 153 per cent., 
tells with trumpet tongue how the rest of us have 
heedlessly profiteered at the expense- of school- 
marms and professors. 

Is there any other billion of our spending that 
means so much for our future? Would another 
billion — $45 average per family — be a wise 
further investment? 

What does it all mean? So far the case has 
been stated merely in wage and census terms,— 
the plant’s size and payroll. In analysis of in- 
dustrial accounting perhaps the most vital item 
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is depreciation. The average factory should be 
physically renewed at least every decade or two. 
We have not only failed to provide for proper 
operation and expansion of our educational 
plant; we have let it sadly depreciate. 

Result? Something more serious and costly 
than wage scales and tax rates,—a blighting ef- 
fect already visible on the quantity, and as 
surely impairing the present and future quality, 
of teaching in America. Just now the right 
kind of teaching in America and its rich unde- 
veloped possibilities constitute a pregnant prob- 
lem. 

Salary adjustment is beginning to rectify 
flagrant economic injustice. The situation this 
spring is superficially better than it was last 
autumn. Yet only two months ago there were 
18,279 schools closed in this country for abso- 
lute lack of teachers. There were 41,900 other 
schools taught by teachers “below standard but 
taken on because of emergency.” Reports from 
sixty per cent. of the country’s normal schools 
showed 11,500 fewer students than in 1913, — 
meaning a total shortage in this year’s crop of 
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7,000 trained teachers, and of 19,000 eventually. 
What is the calibre of the country’s present 
teaching force? Of our 600,000 public school 
teachers, 250,000 are under twenty-one. About 
150,000 serve two years or less, and 300,000 not 
over four or five years. About 30,000 have them- 
selves not gone beyond the eighth grammar 
grade ; 100,000 others not two years further; and 
200,000 more not four years further. Half our 
teachers have thus had no particular preparation 
whatever. 

Is teaching becoming unduly feminized? 
There is some food for thought in the fact that 
in 1890 °the proportion of men teachers was 
thirty-seven per cent.; today it is only sixteen 
per cent. The very sort of men most desirable 
are lost—to the better job. New York City 
lost 1,300 teachers last year. Small wonder 
when blacksmiths get $890 and machinists 
$1,140 more a year than grammar teachers — 
when places 3,000 beginner 
stenographers at $300 more a year than beginner 
teachers get. 


a Boston agency 





THE COMPARATIVE VALUE TO THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE SPECIAL SPEECH-TEACHER, THE PART-TIME 
SPEECH-TEACHER, THE GRADE SPEECH-TEACHER 


BY WALTER B. SWIFT, A. B., 8. B., M. D. 


[Read at the 64th Meeting of the National Society for the Study and Correction of Speech Disorder. ] 


In order to compare the value of several kinds 
of teachers so that the superintendent or other 
school officials may know which one may best 
serve their purposes, it will be necessary first 
to define just what these teachers are and do, 
and then to picture the advantages of each. 

The special speech-teacher is one who, with or 
without any previous teaching experience, takes 
up exclusively the specialty of speech-correction. 
She spends all her time in classes of speech-de- 
fectives as the special teacher for the mentally 
backward spends all her time among the feeble- 
minded. The special speech-teacher usually has 
been in some sort of speech-work before. Un- 
der her, speech-defects are taken out of the 
grades in school-time, corrected as far as possi- 
ble, for a short time, and sent back to the grades 
again. The disadvantages of the special speech- 
teacher consist of arduous work and hard mon- 
otonous service. For this reason the speech- 
teacher often breaks down in health. The dan- 
ger of becoming narrowed mentally by exclu- 
sive work in one field and of losing all connec- 
tion with regular school-teaching is another dis- 
advantage. Special work demands adequate re- 
muneration, but this expense is to them another 
decided disadvantage. 

The part-time speech-teacher is one who has had 
a previous teaching experience. She does not 
take up speech-work exclusively, but rather as 
an added duty outside of her grade work. In 
other words, she continues her grade-work as 


usual, in the afternoon conducting speech- 
classes composed of pupils who have speech-de- 
fects. She is, therefore, not at all a special 
teacher. The cases in her speech-classes can 
naturally be kept longer because they are not 
taken out of grade-work. There is no hurry to 
return them to their lessons. This part-time 
speech-teacher has very few disadvantages. She 
is relieved of the monotony and the hardship that 
the special speech-teacher has by continuing 
grade-work and speech-correction at the same 
time; and she is, therefore, less likely to break 
down. It can readily be seen that the expense of 
the part-time teacher is remarkably less than 
that of the special teacher. Only a slight in- 
crease in salary is required, from $100 to $200, 
or $300 a year. 

The grade speech-teacher is one who is trained in 
speech-correction in a regular normal school, 
and introduces it in her own grade. She has no 
speech-classes outside of her regular grade- 
work. The cases are not taken out of the grades,. 
are not deprived of their regular lessons, and no. 
extra time is required outside of school. The 
disadvantages of the grade speech-teacher are 
chiefly in the prolongation of the time neces- 
sary; but as her speech-correction is considered 
a part of her regular grade-work there is to the 
municipality no added expense. 

A comparison of the advantages of these three 
classes of teachers will show the superintendent 
their respective expense and efficiency. 
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The grade speech-teacher, with her normal school 
training in speech-correction and her introduc- 
tion of speech-werk in her own grade and no- 
where else, costs nothing to train or to main- 
tain. 
far as the superintendent is concerned, expense- 


The grade speech-teacher is, therefore, as 


less, the original cost of her training devolving 
upon the state or the normal school instructor 
who takes private instruction in this subject. 
This type of teacher has been appointed more 
extensively and in greater numbers than the 
others. She began to be appointed in schools 
first in the fall of 1919. 

One other greater advantage to the superin- 
tendent in the grade speech-teacher is that, 
when he has a large number of them installed, 
the speech-defect case in passing from grade to 
grade naturally passes through the repeated and 
prolonged drill of a number of teachers. This is 
a great advantage, one which none of the other 
teachers can offer. 

The part-time speech-teacher — the teacher 
who, while continuing her grade work, does 
speech-correction a little while in the afternoon 
in speech-classes—is very much less expensive 
than the and slightly 
more expensive than the grade speech-teacher, 
her remuneration being usually from $100 to 
$300 in addition to her pay for her regular 
grade-work. <Any school system ought to be 
able to finance enough part-time speech-teach- 
ers to meet the problem. 

The results of the work of the special speech- 
teacher must be obtained as quickly as possible, 
because she takes her patients out of their 
grade-work into special classes and the teachers 
and parents are constantly clamoring for their 
return; hence, the cases treated by the special 
speech-teacher are more likely to show relapses 


special speech-teacher, 
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than those taught by the other teachers. The 
special speech-teacher’s disadvantage is her 


isolation from the ideals and the advancements 
that come through connection with grade work. 

The value of the grade speech-teacher is her 
absolute expenselessness, both to herself in get- 
ting her training, and to the board through ap- 


pointing her because she does speech-correc- 
tion as a part of her regular work in her own 
grade. Her efficiency and her results may easily 


be made to equal either that of the special 
speech-teacher or the part-time speech-teacher, 
if the length of time she may spend on the case 
1s disregarded; because as the case is in her own 
grade, she does not need to hurry him, but can 
keep him until, where possible, she has given him 
permanently a perfect speech. Of course the 
grade speech-teacher cannot take for treatment 
cases outside of her grade; so, to make a grade 
speech-teacher serve the whole need for speech 
correction, all the teachers in the school 
tem should be so instructed. Cleveland has just 
installed grade speech-teachers, 
following the idea of such an eminent educa- 
tional authority as Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, then 
superintendent of Cleveland public schools and 
now professor of education in Yale University. 

References: (Reprints mailed by 
when published.) 

(1) Walter B. Swift—‘“The Part-time versus 
the Speech-Teacher as the Economic Solution of 
the Speech-Disorder Problem in the Public 
Schools.” National Education Association Pro- 
ceedings. 1918, Vol. LVI, Page 671. 

(2) Walter B. Swift——‘“Cleveland First to In- 
stall Grade Speech-Teachers Who Will Correct 
Speech in Their Own Classes Alone.” (Cleve- 
land Series — No. 470; unpublished but read, 
April 3, 1919.) 
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Do you want to win? 


Is your heart for success athrob? 
There’s just one thing that can bring you in 
With the winners—love your job! 


—From Kindergarten Magazine. 





A SONG FOR THE FLAG 


BY GEORGE A, 


When first thy stars and stripes unfurled 
At Freedom’s natal hour, 

A challenge echoed round the world 
Against oppression’s power. 

Proclaiming all men equal born, 
Proclaiming all men free, 

It heralded the glorious morn 
Of world-wide liberty. 


"Neath thy protecting folds has grown 
A virile race and bold, 

A race that Pilgrim sires might own, 
A race of manly mould. 


PERSELL 


Ten times ten millions at thy will 
Would pay the last full price 
To keep thy stripes unsullied still, 

Nor deem it sacrifice. 


Then hail to thee, red, white, and blue, 
Proud emblem of the free, 

Our loyalty we pledge anew, 
Our hopes are all with thee. 

For thee we'll strike a valiant blow 
If traitor hands assail, 

No dearer flag our hearts shall know, 
Old Glory, hail! all hail! 
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WHAT TO DO IN CASE OF FIRE 


BY WILLIAM 


J. LEONARD 


State Fire Marshal of Ohio 


Have you ever stopped to 
would do in case were 
sound sleep and found your 
nace around you? 

Of course, the old and steadfast rule in all 
cases of fire is 


think what you 

wakened from a 

home a blazing fur- 
7 


you 


to “keep cool.” 

But would you? 

What would vou do first? How would you get 
the family out? 
throw 


1 


Would you think to hastily 
them extra 
“lothes in case a blizzard w: agin outside and 
clothes in case a blizzard was raging outside an 


about blankets, quilts or 
between? 
When have you ever given a thought to 
proper arrangement of 
retire: or how the rest 
theirs? 
There are 
eminently in 


neighbors were few and far 
the 
your clothing when you 
f the family disposed of 
that stand out pre- 
case of home fires and they are:— 


two. rules 
1. Get the people out to safety. 
2. See that they are warmly clothed and 
taken to shelter immediately. 


are 


A fireman goes out on his run reasonably clad 
fs 

because the proper arrangement of his clothing 
i z : 
when the retires has been brought to an exact 
science and it is second nature for him to leap 
into his duds, “hit the pole” 

chine ready to go. 


and land at his ma- 
to a fire; and the difference be- 
tween you and the fireman is, that you are get- 
ting away from it. 

MAKE SURE OF CLOTHING. 

It is not expected that the householder can 
dress thoroughly before leaving a burning house, 
but it can be expected that his or her clothing 
and that of the children can be so arranged at 
night that in case of an alarm one sweep will 
gather most of it up. Particularly should there 
be enough covering for the old people, babes 
and women. Do not forget to save all bedding 
whenever possible. 

As you leave the house, shut every 
and door behind you! 

FAMILY FIRE DRILLS. 

Many families are now practicing fire drills 
(an excellent thing to do), for their practice 
forms habit, and a good habit is a splendid asset 
to have when one wakes 
face a deadly peril. 

Settle what the part that each person under 
the roof is to play in case of fire. Figure all 
the ways that fire might invade the house and 
just what you are going to do if the blaze is in 
the attic, hall, cellar, sleeping room, etc. 

Plan what goods you want to save after get- 
ting the family to safety. 

Bottles filled with baking soda and water, or 
better still, chemical fire extinguishers should be 
On every floor. The bottles can be hurled at 
the seat of combustion as you flee the house and 
Shut the door, or in the case of the possession 
of an extinguisher, someone can act as rear 


He is going 


window 


from deep slumber to 


mr e ml- 
guard and play 


alarm the Townsend youngster rt 


upon the blaze while the rest 
he building. 


HOW THIS FAMILY DRILLS 


is on 


leave 


Here example of home fire drills. It 1s 
given simply to show that this man is thinkin 

KE. R. fire protection engineer for 
the Western Union, has a regular fire drill in his 


home in Edgewater, II. 


lownsend, 


Whenever he gives the 
uns directly to 


his father, his mother goes to the telephone to 


turn in the alarm, and the maid starts for the 


fire alarm box. As soon as the chiid is in a 
place of safety and the alarm turned in, each 
has his precise duties as regards the chemical 


fire extinguisher, the pail of sand and the ladder, 
which are the home fire-fighting devices. 

The alarms sometimes been 
night, after 


he little boy 
sponded promptly, 
that in 


and 
the safety of 


have 
was in bed, but he re- 
Mr. es 
fire he would be sure of 
lis family, and would be 
extinguish it or get help much more quickly 
than if there no organized action. 
TURN IN THE ALARM 


Someone must at once turn in a fire alarm. 


Townsend believes 


case of a real 


f 
I 
] 
I 
Was 


Do you know where your nearest alarm box 
is and how to turn in 
today! 

Every person under a roof, beforé 
night, should fix thoroughly in his 
the physical conditions of the 
hallways, doors, exits and windows with 


an alarm? If not, learn 
retiring at 
mind 


domicile, as to 


or ner 


lue re- 
gard to the distance to the ground. Get ail 
that detail fast in your mind. 

You may have to pass through smoke-filled 
Wet a towel and hold it 
over the nose and mouth and keep close to the 
floor where the air is pure. It have fixed 
the physical conditions of the house in your 
mind and have kept your senses, the touch of 
the baseboard of 


rooms or hallways. 


you 


the stair railing will tell you 
Also feel out for the windows, 
for you may have to open one and meet the 
ladder the firemen are the 
doors behind you. the flames do 
not enter the room you are gaining time and 
putting yourself toward the zone of safety. 
USE BOLTS ON DOORS 

Women and children as a rule are timid after 
dark and if the men folks are the 
house, the tendency is to lock everything up 
tight. Some go so far as to place chairs under 
the door knobs for braces or pull furniture about 
until the doors are blocked. 

There should be no key locks on bedroom 
doors. A bolt shooting straight back and forth 
is the proper lock. In a smoke-filled room it is 
very easy to bump the door so that the key falls 
out; or the lock may stick. Never lock a sleep- 
ing room door and never set the bed in the 
centre of the room. Before retiring see that no 


where you are. 


raising: but, close 


So long as 


away trom 
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chairs or other furniture bar the way to doors 
and See that the window fasteners 
work easily and that the sash does not stick 
when an attempt is made to raise it. This 
should be looked into every night before retir- 
ing. See that no chairs are in the way in the 
halls. A stumble on the road to safety may 
spell death. 

IN STRANGE QUARTERS. 

and Strange to you, never 
until you know where the stairs, exits 
and fire escapes are. 

Do not attempt to go back into a_ burning 
building except to save life, after you have leit 
it. That 1 

In case a person’s clothing catches fire roll the 
victim on the floor, ground or snow and wrap 
anything handy about the flames in order ta 
smother them. 

Baking soda placed over a burn is a splendid 
first aid, so is lime water and linseed oil; but deep 
burns are a matter of surgical skill. Never at- 
tempt to tear charred clothes from seared flesh 
unless you are skilled in such work. Rush the 
patient to the hospital at once and see that ne 
or she is lightly but warmly covered. A bad 
burn is a fearful shock to the receiver’s vitality. 


window s. 


In hotels 


go to bed 


places 


is the fireman’s job. 


The main idea of first aid is to keep the air from 
the burn. 
GIVE INFORMATION TO FIREMEN 
When all are sate 
householder should tell 
about the origi 


from. the l 
the firemen what he can 
of the fire, the stairways, dumb- 
contents of the home, etc., so that 


building, the 


Waiter shafts. 


will have some data ta go 


the henters g ipon es 


39] st +4 
pecially if the 
Assuming 
to exits, now what 


house is large. 

that the family is drilled as 
have you done to combat a 

blaze if you had one at any time of day or night? 
Have you an) f equipment? Assuming 


is no, perhaps this can be re- 


now 


SOTt ol 


that the answer 
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is always water. 

is always soda. 
buckets 
There are pumps or faucets. 


There are always and dippers. 


PROVIDE WATER BUCKETS. 


in small towns before 
should see that ther: 
water on each floor from cellar to ridge pole. 
practice in the 


yard, should know how to throw that water with 


very family 


retiring is a bucket full of 
Ron sal , } o - | hl. 
Each member of the family, by 


a peculiar swing that spreads it out fanwise over 
a considerable area, and how to hit right at the 
seat of combustion. That being conquered, the 
flames licking up curtains and drapery can be 
beaten out or smothered. 

In case of slow-burning fires, put the water 
carefully not only on the seat of combustion, 
but around the blaze to prevent its spreading 
Try 
made for 


Never use water on gasolene or oil fires. 
salt, sand, earth or use extinguishers 
that purpose. Handfuls of might be 
hurled over the burning area, this creating a 
blanket of gas that shuts out the 

GARDEN HOSE HELPS 


dry soda 


oxvgen. 


and 


home 


A garden hose is 
quickly brought into action in case of 


fires. 


‘ ~~ = atrasiat 
generally available 


Practice coupling up, laying the line, etc., 


from pipe into the house. This drill may come 


handy sometime. 


Do not be afraid to buy a fire extinguisher 


or two, but insist that they be inspected regu- 
larly. 

Figure what you would do if garage, barn or 
outbuilding of yours or your neighbor's got 
afire. 

Plan ahead. 


Practice. 
Clean up your premises. 
Try to 


keep cool when fire 
Know 1n 


vdvance what you will 
L# ] 


Vou Mtg io. 
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KENTUCKY’S NOBLE ADVANCE 


versed. 
L 
Kentucky has taken greater strides 1n edu- 
cational progress in the legislation of 1920 
than in any other period of her statehood. I 


has had expert leadership, 
and matchless 


notable public 
heroism. 

Governor Morrow has made education his 
and Colvin, the 


State superintendent, has made a 


Major activity George 


. lori) 
wondertul 
record 


in leading the legislators 


tional hi 


along educa- 
n Wal 7 
rural scl 


There is a reorganization of 


non-partisan county school board 
elected from the 
to establish districts, ap- 


superintendents and teachers, fix- 


a4 ‘ + 
Ing Mn scnooi rates at twenty-five cents, 
: . 
and ) Salary or ount Su} erint 1G4ent 

t $1,200. 


| Editorial. | 


The law establishes a minimum salary of $75 
ad +7 ’ a a} ls 1, ? ~]} r ] 
per month. for public school teachers. All 


cities have made provision for increasing salaries 
also. 

lhe state superintendent may 
l 


be appointed in- 


stead of elected and may succeed himseli. \ 


state superintendent cannot succeed 


efficient he mav be. 


present the 


himself, no difference how 
of the school 


Ten per cent. fund may 


be distributed otherwise than on per Capita hasis. 
Among counties and cities, this will enable the 
counties 
1 +] : ] 


provided mney ievy as 


weaker to receive special assistance, 
re , Pia: Fe 
pecial local tax. Phis will 


he used to stimulate effort and 


tunity 


Provision is made for appointment of scl 
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uniess the youth has finished eighth grade. 
Under certain conditions youths between four- 
teen and sixteen may go to work. This is one 
of the best attendance laws in any state in the 
Union. ; 

The law requires evidence as to age and phys- 
ical fitness for youths fourteen to sixteen years 
old to receive permit to work. 

The law provides for physical education as 
a part of a schoal course in all the schools of the 
state. This law provides that the State Uni- 
versity and all State Normal Schools shall pro- 
vide courses in physical education, and after 


<> 
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July 1, 1921, all graduates from teacher courses 
in these institutions shall have completed one or 
more courses in physical education. 

The law provides for non-partisan school 
boards in fourth-class cities and fixes maximum 
levy of $1.50 for school purposes. To author- 
ize city bond issue of $1,000,000 for University 
of Louisville. 

The law provides for a non-partisan board of 
education in third-class cities, fixes maximum tax 
rate for schools at $1 and provides for bond is- 
sues. 


a 
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CONFERENCE ON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY FRANK IRVING COOPER 


The first Massachusetts convention of Junior 
High School administrators was held at Bridge- 
water beginning in April. Principal Arthur 
C. Boyden of the Normal School said they 
formed a distinct unit in the educational system 
with a pronounced social atmosphere. 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, said unless a_ teacher has 
a vision revealing possibilities of the Junior 
High School and its place in the development 
of the individual pupil he should not institute 
this type of school because he could not give it 
its high part in the training of the young. Dr. 
Briggs declared the attendance at Senior High 
Schools had increased 500 per cent. in the last 
twenty-five years, that a majority of pupils leave 
these schools with no failure behind them and 
the Junior High School should give to each 
child of the elementary school a knowledge of 
his own special abilities and revelation of the 
possibilities of a higher education. 

Mr. Swift of Arlington testified that trying 
out courses in Junior High Schools had im- 
proved Senior High School work, bringing about 
fewer failures and fewer changes of courses. 
Mr. Richardson of Chelsea found problems of 
discipline reduced twenty-five per cent. Miss 
O’Brien of Plymouth said every pupil in their 
Junior High School must have ninety minutes 
of wood working or of domestic science each 
week and emphasized current events. Mr. 
Doe of Somerville dwelt on the development of 
social spirit through socialized recitation, 
club work, school papers and orchestras. 

Miss Harriet Emerson of Springfield told of 
gathering together in one school all pupils 
who had revealed weakness in any branch dur- 
ing elementary work and_ giving each his 
needed training before sending him on to a 
Senior High School. Miss Collyer of Swamp- 
scott told of fine enthusiasm created by work on 
school paper. Mr. Glass of Rochester, 
New York, showed how the Junior High Schoo! 
is a transition school continuing the administra- 
tion of the elementary school and leading to 
administration of the Senior High. In tl 


ie 


Junior High School the studies are separated 
into the English group, the mathematical 
group, and the social science group. Lessons 
are prepared under the supervision of teacher 
who teaches all pupils how to study and leads 
to independent study. Full promotion is by 
grades, but partial promotion comes by sub- 


ject groups. Non-promotion does not exist 
unless failure is complete. The organization 


of courses encourages the fullest possible educa- 
tion but does not criminally neglect those who 
cannot accept the best opportunities. The 
seventh year is identical for all pupils. The 
day of six and one-quarter hours is divided into 
five periods, four being of eighty minutes each. 
There are three major studies with a_ broken 
period for music, penmanship or allied study. 
Second semester tries out pupils’ abilities during 
part period and offers such courses as printing 
and thousehold arts. The seventh year is the 
trving-out year. The eighth year differentiates 
with great flexibility in crossing over. Major 
courses are parallel and promotion is based on 
them. Cross-overs allow testing out of individ- 
uals without loss of time. The trying-out 
courses demand most careful and encouraging 
educational guidance, school counselors confer 


with parents for good of children. ‘here is 
no choice between a broad and a_ vocational 
education. No child should go through Junior 


High School with no knowledge of occupations. 

Every student in school must be a member 
of some school club. In Mr. Glass’ school there 
are sixty-four school clubs. They teach 
parliamentary practice, necessity of accepting 
decision of majority, initiative, business ability, 
executive capacity. Success lies in delegation, 
organization, supervision, co-operation, recog- 


1 


nition of service, and faith in the power of all to 


give. Service is the rock upon which the house 
stands. Since the school is the training field 
for democracy, democracy must be the model of 


the school. 

A demonstration of Socialized Recitation by 2 
class from the Junior High Schoo! of Brockton 
was most interesting. 
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EQUIPPED WITH MODERN EDUCATION 


[ Editorial, 


“Subject to change without notice” should be 
written in large letters across all plans made by 
dwellers in this topsy-turvy modern world. 

There was a time when people “lived their 
own lives.” Unconscious of dependence on the 
world, their plans were disarranged only by 
death, sickness or great catastrophe. If a day 
were set for a journey, the journey was begun 
on the minute and carried out on schedule. But 
today, in most parts of the United States, the 
departure or arrival of almost any train is prob- 
lematical, and as for business, no one knows 
when freight will arrive. The railroad strike, 
enormous and serious as it is in itself, in a larger 
sense is merely a symptom of the uncertainty 
of the times. 

Last winter coal was the trouble. A factory 
in New Hampshire shut down. There was no 
dispute between emplcyes and management in 
the New Hampshire plant, but there was trouble 
in the coal fields, and workers in a remote state 
were obliged to subsist several weeks without 
their pay envelopes. 

For years a man had been accustomed to use 
a certain kind of tooth-brush. Unable to pur- 
chase a fresh one at his favorite shop he tried 
other dealers without success. On his travels 
he made a point of asking in each city for his 
favorite brush. Finally he discovered what was 
the matter. The Germans had killed all of the 
hogs in Roumania. His brush was made of 
Roumanian bristles. It will be three or four 
years, provided Roumanian hogs grow undis- 


Boston Daily Globe.] 


turbed, before this man is again possessor of his 
favorite toothbrush. 

Any day the foreman of the shop may tell the 
gang that a shortage of some material, which 
most of them do not know is used in their 
work, has shut down the plant. 

Great forces are loose in the country and in 
the world. Everyone is becoming conscious 
that he is, whether he cares to be or not, a unit 
in an enormous whole, and, therefore, is affected 
by every force and circumstance which touches 
the whole. The matters which eight people out 
of ten put aside as unimportant and incompre- 
hensible are likely to touch every job and every 
pocketbook. And public opinion is incapable of 
dealing with them, for public opinion on eco- 
nomics is quite undeveloped. 

We Americans must go to school once more, 
and in the quest of an education far beyond the 
three “R’s” which served our pass- 
ably. We must get to the bottom of the indus- 
trial question, for we now know that nothing 
can be settled while that is unsettled. 


ancestors 


Until we are equipped with a modern educa- 
tion we shall be a prey to demagogs, 
ary and otherwise. 


reaction- 
They can stuff us with the 
output of their fancy, and we, unable to tell saw- 
dust from food, will 

Leaders there are 


swallow. 

aplenty, but unless we are 
able to chart the course for ourselves we cannot 
tell who leads to the slough of despond and who 
to the city beautiful. 





NOT BLUE ALONE 


BY R. L. 


BRIDGMAN 


Boston 


Not blue alone the eyes 
Which sunset glory see; 

Not gray alone enraptured look 
On wondrous flower and tree 


All earth and sea and sky 


Proclaim our common kin; 
Electric volts from Nattfre’s joys 
Stop not for shade of skin 


The shell our spirit fills 
No tint to 
Not Orient or Occident 


soul imparts; 


ott eS tease 
all of hearts. 


The 


stock reveals, 
j 


fruit its 


: gt . * 
For fruit and stock are one; 


is God 


Each man God's lineal son 


Our common stock Himself, 


Not land or tongue or creed 
Exclusive worth can claim; 
No soul an earthly limit bears, 

And 


“Man” ’s a world-true name 


To Man 


\\ | e re’er 


belong great souls, 


their birthplace stood; 

For Man thev worked and wrote and sung, 
For mankind's greatest good 

Be we their worthy heirs, 
Our title e’er in mind; 


Like them, give active heart and brain 


To serving all mankind 
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STUDIES IN CHARACTER ANALYSIS—(V.) 


BY FRANK M. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE “CRACKED.” 
We have compared the mental mechanism of 
an individual to a piece of growing woodland. 
The branches reaching out to one another in all 
directions correspond to the neurones or nerve 


paths that unite the various parts 
of the organism. The short gaps 
between the trees will represent the 
synapses, or fringed connections between 
meurones. The squirrels frisking across from 


bough to bough we can compare to the nerve 
impulses, or thought forces, that travel the neu- 
rones, spark across the synapses, and keep each 
part in touch with the rest. As the trees grow, 
the branches reach out to one another on all 
sides, and the paths through the orchard are 
connected up; the big, stable, low. ones first; 
later the high, tottery, new ones. ‘The closer 
and more numerous the connections, the more 
readily news travels, and the better the inhab- 
itants can adapt themselves to outside condi- 
tions—whether opportunities or dangers. 

All this is rather crude and diagrammatic, but 
it is a concrete picture that will display two or 
three important psychological facts. First, that 
these paths are more or less uncertain things; 
subject to the breezes of circumstance—the 
blight of disease, the decay of age, the hurri- 
canes of misfortune; second, that when storm 
or infirmity break down the paths, it is the last 
formed high ones that go first, while the prim- 
itive, necessary low ones, those connected with 
the most instinctive functions persist to the last; 
furthermore, that section — one tree or half a 
grove—may be more or less completely cut off 
from the rest, its inhabitants separated, and con- 
sequently the means of mutual understanding 
and adjustment lost. Mutual understanding 
and adjustment between the parts of an organ- 
ism which enables it to respond and adapt itself 
to the conditions of its environment may be 
taken as a criterion of sanity and efficiency. <A 
part of the grove severed from the rest by storm 
or disease or intentional operation is a rough 
picture of the mental mechanism in a host of 
more or less inefficient states—day dreams, 
sleep, lapses, somnambulism, hypnotism, loss of 
memory, double personality, 
choses and perversions. 





neuroses, psy- 
Sanity, or freedom 
from these conditions, is only a relative matter. 
Everybody is subject to aberrations part of the 
time, and to some degree. The degree varies 
widely in intensity and permanence. 

Father is reading the evening paper and Willie 
is studying his geography. Father is cogitat- 
ing the platform of a candidate who promises, if 
elected, to solve the living: by rais- 
ing prices for the producer, lowering them to 
the consumer, and at the same time protecting 
faithfully the interests of all carriers and middle- 
men. Willie wants to know what killed the 
Dead Sea. If father tries to resolve both these 


Cost ot 


RICH 


intricacies simultaneously his mind is split— 
he does not handle either question effectively. 


Very intelligent people absent-mindedly give 
off-hand answers that are very absurd. — For- 
tunately, this double-track condition usually 


lasts but a moment. If it persists indefinitely 
the individual is “cracked.” He goes mooning 
about in a dazed way till somebody or something 
“wakes him up.” He may be the absent-minded 
professor, searching his pockets for the forgot- 
ten watch, to see whether he has time to go back 
after it. He may be the crystal gazer or 
automatic writer living over some little isolated, 
unrecognized experiences in one corner of his 
mind. He may exhibit some of the abnormal- 
ities of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. He may have 
any one of a great variety of aphasias, illusions, 
hysterias, and psychasthenic and neurasthenic 
afflictions, which will persist until the parts of the 
mind can be brought together or synthetized into 
a well associated whole. The art of the psvchia- 
trist consists largely in the ability to locate 
the rift in difficult cases, and build up the con- 
nections that will relieve them. The so-called 
normal, however, has much to gain by an appli- 
cation of the principles and devices to his 
needs. 


own 


WHY CONFESSION IS GOOD FOR THE SOUL 


“I hate a secret,” said a friend the other day. 
“It just upsets my peace of mind to know some- 
thing that cannot properly be told!” 

Inability to keep a secret, especially among 
women, is a favorite refuge for the jokesmith 
when he needs another dollar. 
will admit that our 
nigh universal. To 


Yet most of us 


friend’s sentiment is well 


some, a secret may be 
pleasantly exciting for a while, but in general it 
requires an uncomfortable effort of mind to keep 
important matters to oneself, and 
grateful feeling of relief at being 
burden. 


there is a 
able to 


Children are notoriously 
family skeletons. 
then 


fond of displaying 
Our acquaintances now and 
describing their own 
comings, when we would both be happier to for- 
get. Criminals find an extraordinary comfort 
in confession, even when that confession means 
their doom. 


persist in 


, nt 
SNOTt 


and 
4 
Woy 


down 
and 
is confession so 1m- 


When criminals and others break 


confess what is it that “breaks down,” 
Why 
portant a part of moral and religious creeds? 
the first pledge of good faith in the ceremony 
of conversion? What is the therapeutic effect 
in cases of mental disorders? 


the feeling of relief? 


Back in 1880, before psychoanalysis had been 


Dr. Breuer began a study 
that led to important discoveries. <A 
woman patient had been stricken with 
toms of severe hysteria at the death-bed of 
father. 


developed as a science, 
young 
symp- 
her 
Among the symptoms was a paralysis 
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of the right arm, loss of power to drink, visual 
disturbances and a peculiar dreaminess and loss 
of memory. In her moments of vacancy the 
doctor noticed that she repeated certain words 
which he was able to connect with her father’s 
illness. As he drew them out in a kind of day 
dream he noticed that her symptoms were 
temporarily relieved. Under his encourage- 
ment she finally related one fancy of her child- 
hood connected with a hated governess who al- 
lowed a pet dog to drink from a_ glass and 
then compelled the child to drink from the same 
glass without washing. In confessing the incident 
one of her hysterical symptoms disappeared, 
namely her inability to drink. Going further 
along the same course, Dr. Breuer traced the 
cause of the visual disturbance to a tragic scene 
at the father’s bedside, when to conceal her tears 
from the dying man when he had asked the time, 
she held her watch close before her face. The 
paralysis was followed back to a night when 
she fell asleep exhausted, waiting for the sur- 
geon to come to operate on her father, and her 
arm had “gone to sleep” over the back of a 
chair. She waked up from a hideous nightmare 
and found ther arm helpless. She tried in her 
terror to pray, but the only words at her com- 
mand were scraps of nursery rhymes in a for- 
eign tongue. Repeated description of these 
frightful scenes to her physician, with certain 
emotional discharges accompanying the recital. 
gradually removed the seat of the difficulty, and 
a cure which Dr. Breuer called catharsis, or the 
talking cure, was effected. 
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Similar illustrations could be repeated indefi- 
nitely from cases treated by psychoanalysis. A 
classical example is one cured by Freud. A 
patient came to him suffering from a_ seri- 
ous anxiety state, the cause of which was at 
first a mystery. Analysis gradually made clear 
that the patient had been guilty of an early in- 
discretion which she had intended to confess to 
her brother, who was a priest; but the brother 
died suddenly, and her intentions were defeated. 
Freud’s treatment of the resulting neurosis 
consisted in taking the brother’s place and 
hearing the confession, whereupon the distress- 
ing symptoms departed. 

Analogous cases are fairly common in school. 
Children frequently turn pale, suffer from nausea 
and are obliged to be excused for the session. 
Nothing the child has eaten accounts for the in- 
digestion, and as soon as he is away from the 
building the sickness disappears. If the family 


physician is called he prescribes a tonic and 
gravely diagnoses the difficulty as “school 
nausea,” but the attacks continue. When the 


principal or mother explains to the pupil that 
the attacks are due to a dislike the pupil has 
taken tothe teacher, he is very likely to cure 
himself, especially if the teacher can adjust mat- 
ters so that the pupil gets more satisfaction from 
their relation. 

Similarly a wife can cure habitual nausea in 
certain cases by simply confessing to herself 
that she is harboring a grudge against her hus- 
band, and as she faces the facts from all angles, 
synthesis and relief follow. 





ADDITIONAL SUPPORT 


FOR PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


[A paper by Robert Murray Haig, Associate Professor, School of Business, Columbia University, read at a gen- 
eral meeting at Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania. ] 


The chairman of your general committee has 
written me that the schools of Pennsylvania are 
suffering sadly through the lack of financial sup- 
port and that the state repeatedly refuses re- 
quests for additional money on the ground of 
lack of funds. He has invited me to make a 
brief survey of the tax system of the state and 
to speak to you tonight concerning the possi- 
bilities as to sources of additional revenue. 

The results of the survey can be summarized 
in a single sentence: The state of Pennsylvania 
is an educational slacker. There is no fiscal 
reason why Pennsylvania children should not be 
as well educated as those of neighboring states. 
The shamefully inadequate support for schools 
is not due to poverty. The state is rich. It is 
not due to the urgency of other demands which 
absorb all sources of revenue. 
ply are not imposed. 
undertaxed, the 


The taxes sim- 
The state is relatively 
money which in neighboring 
States would go to support schools being sui- 
fered to remain undisturbed in the pockets of 


the citizens of Pennsylvania. Stated baldly the 





other states apparently want education 
enough to tax themselves 
does not. 


badly 
for it—Pennsylvania 
If she did, she would find little diffi- 
culty in developing adequate sources of revenue. 
They lie ready at hand. I shall devote my time 
to an attempt to substantiate these statements 
and shall arrange them under three heads. 

1. The ability of the state to carry taxation. 

2. The relative weight of the burden now be- 
ing borne by the state. 

3. The manner in which the burden could be 
increased. 

Everyone knows that the wealth of Pennsyl- 
vania is great and diversified, but a few state- 
ments may serve to emphasize how entirely in- 
adequate is its economic foundation. The min- 
eral resources are enormous. It has over 
eighteen million acres of farm land and the value 
of the farm $20 
acre case in 


property averages about per 
more than is generally the the 
United States. Pennsylvania does more than 
one-tenth of the manufacturing of the 


country. 


whole 
This state pays one-sixth of all the 











iptalibenttionna 











federal income and profits tax and nearly one- 
seventh of the federal estate tax. 


Value of farm property in Pennsylvania, 
$1,253,274,862. 

Value of products of manufacture, $2,626,- 
742,034. (These values are from the census 
of 1910.) 

If with all this wealth and income localized 


within its borders those responsible for Pennsyl- 
vania’s taxes cannot evolve some method 
whereby the schools of this state are supported 
as well as in surrounding states they surely con- 
vict themselves of fiscal incompetency. 

The statement that Pennsylvania is under- 
taxed may appear ridiculous to some who have 
recently been called upon to make their peace 
with the federal commissioner of interna] revenue, 
but the statistics show that compared with other 
states Pennsylvania does not raise as much 
money for public purposes as she should. The 
latest comparative figures are for 1918. Penn- 
sylvania in that year had total revenue of $3.84 
per capita. No state north of the Mason and 
Dixon line collected so little. Only nine — states 
in the Union collected less—they are Missouri, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas. These are Pennsylvania’s neighbors, so far 
as taxation is concerned. It is probably no co- 
incidence that they are Pennsylvania’s neigh- 
bors as well so far as educational stand- 
ards are concerned. The states which are 
geographically contiguous to Pennsylvania had 
these per capita revenues to compare with 
Pennsylvania’s $3.84: New York, $7.75; New 
Jersey, $7.72; Delaware, $7.60; Maryland, $7.36; 
West Virginia, $4.01; Ohio, $4.42. Moreover, 
Pennsylvania does not borrow what she fails 
to raise by taxation, her state debt being in- 
significant—five cents per capita. 

It is not merely the state taxes that are low 
in Pennsylvania. The local taxes are much 
smaller than those levied elsewhere. In 1918 
the cities of Pennsylvania collected $44 per 
capita. All the cities of the United States 
averaged $71 per capita. Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh collected $54 per capita; the figure 
for all cities of this class in the United States 
is $95. The cities also have avoided large debts. 
The low taxes have not been achieved by a re- 
sort to borrowing. Every single city in Penn- 
sylvania has a debt which is below the average 
for all cities in its class in the United States. 

It is not our purpose here to demonstrate 
that thigh tax rates and large public debts are 
desirable. The point is merely that the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania are not submitting to as 
heavy taxes as the people of other states. The 
problem of increasing revenue, consequently, 
does not involve setting a new standard for 
heavy taxes, and does not require the adoption 
of untried and desperate methods. If the state 
merely would do what some of its neighbors 
have already done in the wav of levying 
taxes there would be ample revenue to pay for 
the regeneration of the educational system, 
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The most noteworthy characteristics of the 
present state tax system are its age, its incon- 
venience, and its inadequacy. In a phrase used 
recently to describe another financial system, “it 
is a chaotic collection of unrelated expedients 
for raising money.” It is made up of a series of 
special taxes most of which were evolved several 
generations ago when conditions were es- 
sentially different from those which exist today. 
There is a complete absence of a tax whose 
productivity can be conveniently adjusted to 
meet the exigencies of budget requirements. 
Except for the anthracite coal tax, the stock 
transfer tax, the new motor licenses, and the re- 
adjusted inheritance tax, which alterations can 
hardly be described as fundamental, no im- 
portant changes appear to have been made in 
the state tax system for decades, in spite of the 
very substantial advance, both in the theory and 
technique of taxation. The chief source of 
state revenue is the capital stock tax, which 
yielded over sixteen million dollars last year in 
spite of its lenient treatment of manufacturing 
corporations. This tax was established in 1844. 
Other important sources are the tax on cor- 
porate loans, established in 1864; the gross re- 
ceipts tax established in 1866; and the tax on 
foreign insurance companies established in 1849. 
The separation of sources of state and local rev- 
enue, and the taxation of intangible property at a 
low rate, have been features of the Pennsylvania 
system which have attracted considerable at- 
tention from students. But neither of these 
features ‘has meant enough to save the general 
system from condemnation. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the 
various changes which might advantageously 
be made in the tax system. The immediate 
question is rather what sources of revenue may 
best be tapped to provide the needed money for 
educational purposes—a sum estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of seventy millions annually. 
It has been suggested that as much as twenty 
millions might be raised locally, leaving the sum 
of approximately fifty millions to be budgeted 
by the state. 

First, let us consider the local tax. This 
could most simply be levied on real estate. A 
study of assessment statistics indicates that by 
taxing the assessed property of Pennsylvania 
cities at the rates which obtain in municipalities 
of the same classes in New York state about 
fourteen millions of increased revenue would re 
sult from the cities of over 30,000 population 
alone. It is apparent from this that local real 
estate could carry an increased load of twenty 
millions and still be no more burdened than the 
real estate in New York state. There may even 
be sufficient revenue here obtainable to offset 
a loss of revenue from a change in the tax on 
intangibles in case it was considered desirable 
to merge this tax into some new form of | state 
tax. 

Assuming that the twenty millions to be col- 
lected locally is cared for, ‘how shall the fifty 
millions allocated to the 


state as its share be 
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provided? A sum of such dimensions cannot 
be secured by petty, trifling taxes of minor types. 
It is necessary to evolve alevy of broad applica- 
tion and high productivity. Some general tax 
on property or income is required. ‘The answer 
which has been given of late years in other states 
where similar problems have arisen is the de- 
velopment of a state income tax. Such taxes 
now exist in fifteen states, twelve of them hav- 
ing adopted the measure during the last decade. 
A personal income tax could be fitted into the 
existing state system with almost no _ struc- 
tural disturbance. Or the existing hodge- 
podge of special state taxes on various types of 
corporations could be consolidated into a busi- 
ness income tax with rates and exemptions at- 
tached so as to increase the revenues ma- 
terially. Or ‘both the personal and the busi- 
ness income taxes might be introduced. 

But how heavy would a state income tax have 
to be to meet the situation? The federal tax 
is heavy and highly progressive. Does it 
preempt the field? The answer is that it does 
not in other states. Again, the state constitu- 
tion in its present form apparently makes it im- 
possible to impose a state tax at progressive 
rates. Can the rates be so reasonable as_ to 
make graduation unnecessary? Here are the 
figures :-— _ 

The most simple proposal would be to raise 
fifty million dollars by an income tax on personal 
incomes only, leaving business to the tender 
mercies of the present special state taxes. The 
federal income tax returns afford the best basis 
for computation. The latest figures are for 
1917. On the basis of these returns with 
taxable personal income se defined as to include 
dividends, with the same personal exemptions 
as the federal law, a state personal income tax 
in Pennsylvania would yield about nine millions 
for each one per cent. of the rate. A five anda 
half per cent. personal income tax would conse- 
quently yiekd abott fifty million dollars, or the 
sum desired. These figures assume that a 
State income tax assessment would be as effi- 
cient as the federal assessment. Moreover, the 
administrative expense is not great. It casts 
Wisconsin $35,000 annually. On the same 
basis it would cost Pennsylvania about $175,000 
annually. If the state income tax rate were 
kept down to a low level the’ question of gradu- 
ation would not be of primary importance. 
This year the federal normal rate on individuals 
was reduced from twelve and six per cent. to 
eight and four per cent. The imposition of a 
four per cent. flat rate by Pennsylvania would 


629 
be equivalent to re-establishing substantially 
the progressive scale which previously existed 


last year under the federal law alone. 

If, instead of merely adding a pe:sonal income 
tax, leaving present state business taxes as thev 
are, it were considered desirable to tax busi- 
nesses as well as individuals by the state in- 
come tax method, a rough calculation yields the 
following result: For each one per cent. of tax 
the yield would be about twenty millions, if one 
excluded dividends from personal returns, and 
about twenty-four millions for each one per cent. 
tax if individuals were taxed on their dividends. 
In other words, a tax of three or tour per cent. 
on this basis would make it possible to sweep 
away the present state taxes on business and 
would provide the money needed for schools in 
addition. 

If an income tax proves to be politically im- 
practicable, the next best option in my opinion 
would be a direct tax on real estate. As has 
been pointed out, the field is not preempted now. 
One need waste no tears in Pennsylvania over 
the abandonment of separation of sources of 
State and local revenues. Whatever its other 
advantages may have been, separation here has 
not brought the blessings of a uniform real es- 
tate assessment. Perhaps a centrally 
vised assessment would, 

If still further resources are needed, the pos- 
sibilities of a progressive inheritance tax should 
be considered. Figures show that estates to 
the value of two hundred and eighty-six mil- 
lions were subjected to tax in the state in 1919, 
Of this sum the state collected $7,841,191, or 
2.7 per cent. Some states now have 
inheritance taxes graduated to a point where 
they take as much as fifteen per cent. of the 
property transferred to a beneficiary. 

From this brief and sketchy survey one thing 
must be clear, and that is that a state where 
such returns as those set forth above could be 
obtained by relatively simple changes in the 
tax system cannot claim that it is impossible 
from a fiscal point of view to raise the money. 
That it is politically possible is another matter. 
Of this I havé no knowledge. My message is 
merely this, that the money is there for you, if 
you want it badly enough. But it is necessary 
to take it by political methods. Yet if the task 
were mine to rid the state of its apparent dis- 
trust of government and to inaugurate an era 
of productive expenditure for schools, I should 
ask for no better organization through which 


to conduct a campaign than the school men of 
Pennsylvania. 


super- 
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He who keeps his troubles to himself has learned the secret of popularity. 


—H. H. Leavell’s Selection. 
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N. E. A., Salt Lake City, July 4-10. 
WHY GO TO SALT LAKE CITY? 

You can get more for your money in a regu- 
lar summer excursion railroad ticket to Salt 
Lake City than to any other city in America. 
From Chicago you can go to Salt Lake City and 
return for $65.00. You can go by any route and 
return by any route. You can stop anywhere 
going or returning. You can start any time 
and return any time until October. The same 
relative rates can be had from other points. 

No place, not on the seashore, offers equally 
good day excursions. 

No other city offers such a luxury as bathing 
in the Great Salt Lake. 

No other city offers as good an auditorium for 
a large audience. 

No other city and state present as good a 
demonstration of marvelous achievement 
through community co-operation. 

Utah has made greater strides in the funda- 
mentals of public school education in thirty 
years than has any other state in the Union. 

Only one state east of the Mississippi River 
has as high rank in the fundamentals of public 
school education as has Utah, and only one other 
state east of the Missouri River ranks as high. 
Utah leads every state in the Union in public 
school laws that make for morality. Utah is the 
first state in the Union to have a public school 
law to eliminate loafing of young people up to 
eighteen years of age. Utah is the first state in 
the Union to have state laws to establish public 
school responsibility forall young people undér 
eighteen years of age. 

If you desire an opportunity to study the 
working of the best public school laws in 
America go to the National Education Associa- 
tion, July 5-9. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS AT SALT LAKE 


John R. Kirk, president Normal School De- 
a vag announces a great program for N. 
t. Avi 

“Religious Education,” W. A. Lewis, Hays, 
Kansas; N. D. Showalter, Cheney, Washington; 
Robert H. Wright, Greenville, N. C.; D. B. John- 
son, Rock Hill, S. C. 

“What Iowa Has Done in Rural Education 
Through the State Teachers’ College,” H. H. 
Seerley, Cedar Falls, lowa; L. B. Sipple, Aber- 
deen, S. D.; R. W. Powell, Kearney, Nebraska; 
Miss Annie Reynolds, Madison, Wisconsin. 

“Reasons Why All Teachers Should Have 
Preparation Equivalent to that Now Required 
for Secondary Instruction,” H. B. Wilson, 
Berkeley, California; J. G. Crabbe, Greeley, Col- 
orado; Mathilda Peterson, Cedar City, Utah. 

“Effective Democracy,” William H. Zeigel, 
Kirksville, Missouri; J. A. Pitman, Salem, Mass. 

“Student Self-Government in Teachers’ Col- 
leges,” C. E. Evans, San Marcos, Texas; 
Charles McKenny, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Milton 
Benion, Salt Lake City. 
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SERMON IN CONGRESS 


The danger that threatens the United States 
government through the plight of the school 
teacher who is not getting a living wage has 
aroused many members of Congress. Some of 
them have made speeches in Congress and 
others are preparing to do so, upon the necessit 
of paying larger salaries which will attract the 
teaching talent of the country. 

Representative John W. Rainey of Illinois 
preached a strong sermon on this gospel by re- 
counting the following allegory to his col- 
leagues :— 

As St. Peter was receiving a group of new 
arrivals at the gate of heaven he questioned 
what each did for a living while on earth. 

The first man in line said: “I was the repre- 
sentative of justice between man and man. I 
defended the oppressed and unfortunate. I 
was a lawyer.” 

The second man said: “I brought the new- 
born babe into the world. I cured the _ sick, 
and when that was impossible, I lightened the 
pains of the dying. I was a doctor.” 

The third said: “I tried t@ have men lead 
good lives. In prosperity I advised them to 
practice self-restraint; in adversity, I bade them 
hope. I was a clergyman.” 

The fourth said: “I defended my country 
against her enemies, within and without. On 
the field of battle I faced death bravely. I was 
a warrior,” 

The fifth said: “I made my country’s laws. 
I championed and voted for the greatest good 
to the greatest number. I was a Congress- 
man.” 

The sixth member of the group was slow to an- 
swer. She had a worn and tired look and a sub- 
dued manner. Finally she was induced to speak: 
“I was the teacher who introduced these five dis- 
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tinguished gentlemen to Knowledge. I guided 
their childish footsteps up the heights of learn- 
ing. When fame and wealth came to them they 
not only forgot me, but they denied me a living 
wage. That accounts for my weariness. I had 
grown so tired through the incessant demands 
of teaching, I had become so worn in trying to 
make both ends meet on my poor salary, I had 
been so depressed by the long struggle against 
discouragement over not being appreciated on 
earth that death was a relief when it came, and 


I am glad that at last I am here.” 
——__———-@- @-0-@-0-@-0  —- -———S 


WALL STREET SERMONS 
We are using in this issue a “Wall Street Ser- 
mon” from C. W. Barron’s famous Boston News 
Bureau, the one daily financial newspaper. It 
strictly and intensely represents the moneyed in- 
terests of Boston. It should be read from that 
standpoint. It is the strongest statement we 
have seen and it comes from the representative 
of big taxpayers. 
——— +0 0-0-0 —$$_________ 
OVERSEAS WAR STORIES* 


The appetite for overseas experiences grows 
rapidly, indeed it has passed the appetite stage, 
even the hunger stage, and is a passion with 
many young people. One does not have to be 
a literary genius to find a great market for an 
overseas story. The real problem is to lead the 
young people from twelve to twenty to dis- 
criminate between the master painting and the 
chromo, the poem and the swan song, the artist 
and the artisan. 

It is one thing to know that oatmeal has the 
right number of calories and quite another to 
serve it with the sugar and cream that make it 
a luxury. 

Jessie Graham Flower’s “Grace Harlowe 
Books” not only have health-giving calories 
information, but she serves them properly sweet- 
ened and Jerseyly enriched. 

Any girl will read any one of the twelve 
“Grace Harlowe Books” with rapturous devotion 
and every girl who reads “Grace Harlowe Over- 
seas” will be a nobler American, a more heroic 
champion of “dare to be true,” and the possessor 
of the best view of what American young women 
did for God and humanity overseas, 


_—_ 


“Grace Harlowe Ovyerseas.’’ By Jessie Graham Flower. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus Cempany. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


——-#--0-0- @-e-9-e— —________ 
THE NEW YORK SALARIES 
The success ‘of the New York salary legisla- 
tive campaign will never be adequately appre- 
ciated. No one can understand what it meant 
for school people in a state of many millions of 
population, in a legislature in which politics is 
a greater science than anywhere else in the 
world, to secure appropriations for salaries of 
teachers running into tens of millions. All this 
was complicated by having a Democratic gov- 
ernor and a Republican legislature and a Demo- 
cratic mayor of New York City, who was not 
ardently in love with the Democratic governor 
of New York state. 
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The New York City salaries are now the high- 
est of any teachers in any city in the world, and 
higher than any other class of public officials in 
large numbers in any other city. The lowest 
wage any teacher receives is $1,500 as a starter. 
This is increased $105 a year for twelve years. 
This applies to all teachers below the seventh 
grade. The seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
begin at $1,900 and increase $150 a year fot 
twelve years to $3,700. The elementary princi- 
pals begin at $3,750 and increase $250 a year for 
four years to $4,750. The high school principals 
begin at $5,000 and have four increases of $250, 
to $6,000. The district superintendents have 
$6,000; the associate superintendents have 
$7,500, and the superintendent has $11,000. 


——- , 
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THE NEW SCHOOL CODE OF ALABAMA 


Alabama has taken its place in the front rank 
of educational progress through legislation en- 
acted last year upon the urgent recommendation 
of Governor Kilby, based on the report of a sur- 
vey of the entire school system of the state made 
by the Federal Bureau of Education. The credit 
of this forward movement belongs primarily to 
State Superintendent of Schools Spright Dowell, 
who in 1918 pleaded for exactly the legislation 
now existing. Mr. Dowell last October issued a 
bulletin which includes the new law and all other 
enactments referring to education. How varied 
and extensive were the objects of the new law 
may be judged from the fact that the preamble 
names eighty-one distinct provisions, such as “to 
provide a complete educational system for the 
state of Alabama,” to provide a public school 
fund, to create a state board of education, to 
create county and city boards of education, to 
provide for compulsory attendance upon the 
schools of the state, ete. 

Among the more advanced and striking fea- 
tures of this broad legislation is that of a bonus 
fund for counties collecting a special county tax, 
the certification of teachers, holding of teach- 
ers’ institutes, providing of rural libraries, vo- 
cational education, removal of adult illiteracy, 
uniform textbooks, provision for county high 
schools and schools of trade and industry, for 
control of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
also of the University of Alabama, provision for 
instruction regarding alcohol, tobacco, etc. 

——__ — —_ —_-#- © -0- 0-0 


MINIMUM ELEMENTARY SALARIES 


The following minimum salaries in represen- 
tative cities in the Pacific Northwest are highly 
creditable. It assumes that only graduates of 
state normal schools will have the minimum :— 

$1,400, Adams County, Washington; Boise; 
Seattle. $1,250, Spokane. $1,200, Walla Walla; 
Grays Harbor County, Washington; Rexburg, 
Idaho; Kittitas County, Wash.; Echo, Oregon; 
Livingston, Montana; Harlem, Montana; Pres- 
cott, Wash.; Everett, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Portland, Oregon; Clatsop County, Oregon. 
$1,150, Bend, Oregon; Waterville, Wash.; $1,125, 
Lincoln County, Wash. $1,080, Bellingham, 
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Wash.; Hood River County, Oregon; Chehalis, 
Wash. $1,050, Oregon City, Oregon. $1,000, 
King County, Wash. 
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IMPORTANT IOWA DEPARTURE 


The president of the Iowa State Board of 
Education recently called an “Emergency in Edu- 
cation” meeting at Des Moines. There were 
present representatives of city boards of edu- 
cation, city superintendents, the president of the 
State Federation of Teachers’ Clubs, the secre- 
tary of the State Teachers’ Association. 

A resolution was passed recommending a 
minimum salary of $1,200 forall teachers in the 
state having two years of normal school train- 
ing and two years of successful city school ex- 
perience, and a minimum salary of $1,500 for all 
high school teachers having four years of col- 
lege training and two years of successful experi- 
ence. 

It was recommended that boards of education 
levy all of the funds that it is possible to levy 
under the present law to pay adequate teachers’ 
salaries. 

A resolution was passed recommending that 
the present limit of $60 which may be levied in 
the General Fund be raised to $100. A commit- 
tee was appointed to draft a bill covering this 
point, to be presented at the next session of the 
legislature. It was voted to make the tempor- 
ary organization permanent and hold another 
meeting next year, to which meeting are to be 
invited not only representatives of boards of edu- 
cation in cities of the first class, but also the 
superintendent and a teacher elected by the 
teachers of the various schools. This last is the 
most significant. 
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DE LAMAR MILLIONS 

Think of $5,541,401 
upon Harvard University! 
unexpectedly showed upon Columbia! 
$5,541,401 unexpectedly showered upon 





unexpectedly showered 
Think of $5,541,401 
Think of 
Johns 


Hopkins! Each of these vast sums is for the 
medicals schools of Harvard, Columbia and 


ity 


Johns Hopkins, in each case for the “study and 
teaching of the origin and cause of disease and 
its prevention and for the study and teaching of 
dietetics.” All this by the will of the late Captain 
Joseph R. De Lamar of New York City. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


The next great American drive must be for 
county superintendents. The best educational 
states in the North have begun to be decent 
toward them. There are some states that pay 
fair salaries, elect men and women with educa- 
tional qualifications, and require their whole 
time. 

Several Southern states are still in the Valley 
of Humiliation. The Atlanta Constitution has 
a vigorous editorial leader calling attention to 
the fact that 117 county superintendents of 
Georgia make county supervision incidental. 
Here is a report on the other work of the 117 
county superintendents :— 
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“Twenty-two are lawyers; 38 are farmers; 9 
are preachers; 8 are merchants; 3 are real estate 
dealers; 2 are bank cashiers; 1 is a dentist; 5 
are doctors; 3 are bookkeepers; 2 are editors; 
3 are cotton dealers; 3 are automobile sales- 
men and garage men; 3 are teachers; 1 is a soft 
drink bottler; 1 is a piano tuner; and the others 
are men of all work.” 

+0 @ -0-@-0- @-e  — 
FIRE PREVENTION 

We are using this week a remarkably sug- 
gestive article by William J. Leonard, state fire 
marshal of Ohio. 

Fifteen thousand (15,000) persons are burned 
to death in the United States each year, and 
14,500 of these deaths are from carelessness and 
from ignorance as to what to do in emergencies. 
The schools, if they will give due attention to it, 
can soon eliminate thousands of deaths each 
year, which is equivalent to saving thousands of 
lives. 
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THE BEST YET 

Each of the 270 school teachers and superin- 
tendents in the Green Point section of Brook- 
lyn have been allotted a bonus of $100 by the 
American Manufacturing Company for their 
faithful attention to the children of the com- 
pany’s employes. The gift was made known to 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association by Dr. 
James J. McCabe, district superintendent of 
schools. He announced the company had placed 
$27,000 at his disposal, to be drawn upon at any 
time before June 30. 

ae ene 
S. O. S—Save our schools. 

The state of Washington legislature has in- 
creased the appropriation for common schools 
$3,500,000, mostly for salary increases. Mrs. 
Josephine Corliss Preston’s record of devotion 
to the teachers is enhanced thereby. 

Frederick C. Hicks succeeds Dr. Charles B. 
Dabney as president of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, which seems to give universal satisfac- 
tion in the faculty and in the city. 
has been professional economy. : 


Ohio has a minimum of $1,440 for the teachers 
fully equipped in experience and preparation, 
and the lowest minimum is $800 for inexperi- 
enced and least prepared teachers who will be 
accepted. 

William and Mary. College, Williamsburg, Va., 
is after an endowment of $1,440,000. This is the 


way Dr. J. A. C. Chandler begins his official life 
as president. 
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His major 


The State of Washington Legislature has met 
the needs of the day by requiring school work 
four hours each week of all under eighteen. 


Philadelphia is likely to have by far the most 
satisfactory School Survey that it has had. The 
plans appear to be ideal. 

Department of Superintendence, N. EB. A., Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 8. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


J. A. BEATTIE, LL. D. 


Nebraska has one of her most heroic edu- 
cators who has not been tempted to go with 
Fitzpatrick, Pearse, Crabtree, Stephens, Mc- 
Brien, Bishop, Thomas, Davidson, Graff, Siders, 
Dalzell, Hunter, Searson, Mays, Miller and 
other brilliant Nebraskans to other fields. J. 
A. Beattie has stayed on the job in season and 
out of season; presiding over the destinies of the 
first State Normal School, writing education 
along many lines and talking education along 
all lines. His latest venture in bookmaking is 
an unpretentious leaflet of twenty pages entitled 
“The Teacher’s Self-Measurement,” into which 
lhe has put in tabloid form the essence of his 
thought and experience, together with choice 
gems of the wisdom of a hundred masters, and 
all for fifteen cents. A more important work of 
his is a “School History of Nebraska,” illus- 
trated. It ts an up-to-date editing of the his- 
tory of the state by J. Sterling Morton and Al- 
bert Watkins, and published by the Western 
Publishing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


_— 
JOHN W. WITHERS 

“John W. Withers is indubitably the greatest 
figure in public school education today.” This 
was written us by an educator of national prom- 
inence on May 12, 1920. Without passing upon 
such an estimate we are proud to say that 
having known Dr. Withers in every educational 
position he thas held we can say emphatically 
that he has met every crisis as promptly as an 
umpire and as wisely as Solomon. 

The exuberant comment quoted above 
was called forth by the declination of the Dean- 
ship of Education of the University of New 
York, and the reasons given therefor. It has 
been a matter of common knowledge for some 
time that Dr. Withers was the choice of the 
University of New York, as the successor to 
Dean Thomas M. Balhiet of the Department of 
Education, a position of which he says: “In mak- 
ing my decision to remain and complete the 
term for which I was elected (three and a half 
years ago) I may be, and probably am, sacrific- 
ing the greatest educational opportunity that 
will ever come to me, but I have the feeling 


that I should be faithful to what is to mea 
sacred trust.” 

In referring to the responsibility he says: 
“The years immediately ahead of us are destined 
to be years of great achievement or of inglori- 
ous failure. Our buildmg program, as you 
know, is rapidly falling behind. We have not 
been at any time during the last twenty years 
worse off than we are today. Five thousand 
children now, and perhaps 7,000 or 8,000 next 
fall, accommodated in portable buildings or in 
residences or stores owned or rented by the 
board, is a disgrace to St. Louis and should not 
much longer be tolerated. It will take 
$10,000,000 in school funds within the next five 
years to put us abreast of our needs im this re- 
spect. The necessity of having the public pass 
upon this question is one that must soon be met. 
The salaries of teachers have been ‘increased 
five times in less than three years, amounting in 
all to approximately $2,140,000. Nothing 
more necessary or important than this has been 
accomplished by the board, but we must very 
soon find a way of permanently increasing the 
board’s annual income if the greatly mereasing 
cost of maintenance due to this and other causes 
is to be adequately met. 

“In announcing this decision I hope it is 
clearly understood that I am_ not asking the 
Board of Education to increase my salary nor 
am I asking for any promise of re-election when 
my term of service expires. At the expiration 
of my period of appointment, February 13, 1921, 
I shall have discharged to the best of my ability 
my obligation to the Board.” 

— 
P. J. ZIMMERS 

P. J. Zimmers, who is to succeed Super- 
intendent (. E. Rose of Boise, Idaho, has at- 
tracted much professional attention by his thor- 
oughly progressive and heroically modern ad- 
ministration at Manitowoc, Wisconsin. He is a 
graduate of the Milwaukee State Normal School 
and the University of Wisconsin with much study 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
His “Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study” 
has broadened this reputation as well as length- 
ened it. 
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BE A FRIEND 


Be a friend. You don’t need money, 
Just a disposition sunny; 

Just the wish to help another 

Get along some way or other; 

Just a kindly hand extended 

Out to one who’s unbefriended ; 

Just the will to give or lend, 

This will make you some one’s friend. 


Be a friend. You don’t need glory. 
Friendship is a simple story. 

Pass by trifling errors blindly ; 
Gaze on honest effort kindly; 


Cheer the youth who’s bravely trying; 
Pity him who's sadly sighing; 

Just a little labor spend 

On the duties of a friend. 


Be a friend. The pay is bigger 

(Though not written by a figure) 

Than is earned by people clever 

In what's merely self-endeavor 

You'll have friends instead of neighbors 

For the profits of your labors; 

You'll be richer in the end 

Than a prince, if you're a friend. 
—Anonymous. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


BEST SCENERY ANYWHERE. 
Pueblo, Colo., March 16, 1920. 
My dear Winship: We understand that a great 
many of those who expect to attend the National Educa- 
tion Association meeting at Salt Lake City this summer 
will go by automobile. 

I wish to call your attention to what you probably per- 
sonally know, but these tourists may not know; that there 
is no scenery in all Colorado, rich as it is everywhere in 
scenery, that compares with the trip by way of Pueblo, 
Canon City, and Royal Gorge, by way of Leadville over 
Tennessee Pass, down the canons of the Eagle and 
Grand. I feel sure that any tourist who has not taken 
this trip would go back regretting having missed it. 1 
suggest that, in so far as you may have opportunity to 
direct these tourists, the people of Pueblo invite them to 
come by way of Pueblo, following the Arkansas River 
hence a water grade to the Royal Gorge, and, as above 
suggested, through the canons of the Eagle and Grand 
Rivers. I suggest that they either go or return by this 
route, for doubtless they will want to see this part of 
Colorado. This will not prevent them seeing Colorado 
Springs as well as Pueblo. 

As you know I have lived a long time in Colorado and 
have traveled all over the state. I have not exagger- 
ated when I say what I have said about the Royal Gorge 
trip. I have suggested to our Commerce Club that they 
send you maps that will give the necessary directions. 


J. F. Keating. 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


—_Oo—_ 
THE GREATEST COUNTRY. 

The United States of America has :— 

Six per cent. of the world’s area. 

Five per cent. of its population. 

Thirty-three per cent. of its wealth and products. 

Seventy per cent. of the cotton. 

Seventy-two per cent of the oil. 

Fifty-nine per cent. of the copper. 

Forty-three per cent. of the pig iron. 

Thirty-seven per cent. of the coal. 

Thirty-five per cent. of the tobacco. 

Twenty-six per cent. of the silver. 

Twenty-four per cent. of the wheat. 

Eighty per cent. of the corn. 

Twenty-one per cent. of the gold. 

These statistics simply show what we are and not what 
we pretend to be—From Moderator Topics. 


——-Oo— -- 
A STUDENT BOOSTS BUFFALO. 


Hutchinson-Central High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 16, 1920. 
The Editor of the Journal of Education. 

Dear Sir: At this time more than at any other every 
one owes a duty to society. Privileges and advantages 
entail obligations. The war has been accused of teach- 
ing us many things, but surely it has taught us that this 
is no age for selfishness. This maxim can be applied 
to business, cities or sections of the country. Every 
business or city has something to offer to and something 
to get from every other business or city. That is why 1 
am writing this letter. I want to tell what the city of 
Buffalo, New York, has to offer to the rest of the coun- 
try. To boast about Buffalo is not my _ purpose, but 
merely to state in an unbiased way what she has to offer 
to her sister cities. 

First, who am I and why do I think I have a right to 
write such a letter? I am a Junior in the Buffalo Central 
High School. Just now Buffalo is engaged in a “Boost 
Buffalo Week,” and the English students have been asked 


to assist. Hutchinson was selected for this duty because 
she is the oldest high school in the city and has always 
been interested in movements for civic advancements. 
For years Hutchinson has tried to instill in the long pro- 
cession of her students the motto: “I serve.” :I am try- 
ing to do my part by serving in this campaign. It is said 
that this is an age of specialists and so I will concern 
myself only with the industrial advantages of Buffalo. 

One of Buffalo’s chief industrial advantages is her lo- 
cation. She is situated at the lower end of that part of 
the Great Lakes which is continuously navigable and by 
these is connected with the Middle West and all the 
country between. The cities of Detroit, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Milwaukee, and then Duluth with their multi- 
tudinous products are all within a week by water from 
her. She is also a terminus of the Barge canal by which 
she is connected with New York and the Atlantic ocean. 
The white coal of Niagara Falls is but twenty-one miles 
away and by this electric power is furnished to her at a 
cost one-third less than such power generated by steam 
would cost. Buffalo’s hinterland, therefore, is one of 
her chief advantages. 

Before a man locates an industry in a strange city he 
wants to know what other industries are already there, 
so I will try to show what Buffalo is doing in manufac- 
turing. Buffalo with her suburb, Tonawanda, is the 
largest lumber market in the world. Meat -packing is 
also a large industry, as is flour making, soap manufac- 
turing, and automobile building. To go further would 
be to change this from a letter to a list of statistics, but 
this is by no means a comprehensive list, for out of the 
three hundred recognized industries in the United States, 
Buffalo has two hundred. All together there are two 
hundred and thirty-five million dollars invested in 
Buffalo business. 

I have tried to show what Buffalo has to offer to the 
rest of the country. In this period of troubled recon- 
struction unification is the only thing which can bring us 
through safely—unification of thought and action, and 
unification can come only through knowledge of each 
other. Buffalo has much to offer to the rest of the 
country, but Buffalo also needs much in return. May I 
ask you to spread the news about Buffalo, and to encour- 
age a like movement in your city. 

Yours truly, 
John H. Little. 


——— , 


JORDAN HIGH SCHOOL, SANDY, UTAH. 
[“Mass Attack” in Community Service.] 
BY PARKER B, PRATT 

It took one year to inoculate the building committee of 
the new Musement Hall at Sandy, Utah, with the idea. 
Almost as much time was spent in propaganda among 
the citizens, and the students of Jordan High School. 
With all material on the ground, the “idea” was to lay 
a sixty-two foot by seventy-two foot dance hall floor of 
maple in one day. Many said it couldn’t be done at all; 
others were afraid the maple flooring would be ruined; 
while even the night before the big day’s work, building 
committee men would have blocked the attempt, but they 
were out-voted. Some who came next day to “knock” 
remained to nail. 

Ready for the appointed day, a three-foot middle strip, 
east and west of the length of the hall, was laid with 
maple flooring beforehand. The school busses arrived 
promptly at 9.30 a. m., with seventy-five Jordan High 
School students, while fifty other students of Sandy, 
Union and Midvale were already there. Thirty-five boys 
of advanced shop experience were interspersed among 
the same number of younger boys, half facing north and 
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half south, back to back. After short directions, seventy 
boys went to nailing maple flooring for the first time in 
their lives. All flooring pieces were bumped up and 
nailed, then bumped endwise also. All nails were “set” 
with nail punches. Two boys at the west end did the 
sawing; while two runners returned all cut off “butts” to 
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the east as “starter” pieces. Six foremen checked all 
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work constantly. Two water boys were used. Four 
boys swept all bent nails and splinters out of the way. Fifty 
boys were rough splicing and breaking joints. When 
done, these boys relieved those whose hands were badly 


blistered. Some twelve to fifteen grammar grade boys 
worked loyally. 

From 9.30 to 12 noon 125 boys were working. Seventy 
were on the job from 12.30 to 3.30, when their school 
auto busses were forced to leave for their homes; forty 
remained until five o’clock; thirty came back from Sandy 
and nearby towns and worked from 7.00 to 9.00, when the 
job was done! 

Two hundred fifty pounds of eight penny easing nails 
were used. Four thousand, five hundred and forty feet 
of floor space was maple floored, using over six thousand 
board feet of maple flooring. 

In every community are dozens of opportunities for 
just such service. And the boys will tell you afterward: 
“It was the most interesting day of work I ever did.” 

And a dance on the newly laid floor from 9.00 to 12.00 
p. m. was the “happy ending of a perfect day.” 


—— 


THE GLORY OF MAINE 
[The Portland, Maine, Express] 


Tk e 1 1 * 4 . c 
The record of the last legislature in the passage orf acts 
calculated to promote the educational interests of the 


state have been described as simply wonderful. A splen- 
did program of advancement presented by Dr. Thomas, 
the state superintendent, went through without the loss 
of a single proposed measure. Dr. Thomas had _ been 


putting tremendous energy into the administration of the 
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trial work and for clerkships and similar employment. 
The teaching profession must be saved or the schools 
were bound for ruin. Governor Milliken and his Council 
transferred $100,000 from the state contingent fund to the 
school equalization fund as an encouragement for the 


+ 


towns and cities to do more than had been done for the 
schools of the state. Dr. Thomas followed up the ad- 
vantage this extra fund gave with earnest plea for more 
appropriations and at the spring town meetings in Maine 
the amount of money appropriated for schools was al- 


most doubled as compared with the appropriations of a 
year ago. 

This argues well for the administration at Augusta, is 
a great feather in Dr. Thomas’ professional cap, but it 
speaks loudest for the character of the people of Maine, 
who, when the need was made apparent, voted cheerfully 
to go deep in their pockets, doubling their own financial 
burdens in order that these special school interests need 
not suffer. 

——_ 

We are not happy, says Frank A. Vanderlip, one of the 
foremost financiers of the United States. Then he pro- 
ceeded to tell his auditors at the University Clu 
Brooklyn why and to outline a remedy. “Here is a 
period of prosperity,” he said, “a period of high wages and 
good employment. We are living in the richest country 
in the world and still we are not happy. First, we have 
the high cost of living. It brings social unrest and con- 
sequences even graver. There has been a #& per cent. in- 
crease in currency and a six per cent. increase in pro- 
duction. The raise in prices was inevitable. This 
created a tremendous social injustice. Teachers’ salaries 
are worth only 40 per cent. of what they were worth in 


etter understanding of thrift. In 


“wry 
i 


he people need a 
order to practise thrift one mustn’t save every cent 
rift means to divide your income between production 
and consumption. That is the whole key to the problem 


Spend half of your income for consumption and the 





F under his charge. With his unusual energy have other half so it produces something. Invest it.” 
gone sublime enthusiasm over his work, a genuine € After his address Mr. Vanderlip declared in an in- 
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for 1 perfe inderstanding of the problems an formal talk that economics and the principles of thrift 
the very best methods of their solu and saving should be taught in the secondary school 

When the teacher shortage a menace Dr The men of this country are not fitted to carry on the 
Thomas began a drive for better pay for teachers in or- financial business of this great nation,” he said. “The 
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Ir. Roosevelt once said: “Wisdom is know- © success (his definition affords us a measuring- 
ina } +} rioht thi +? } os tee . Pas a OR Ry LR -] ‘ : if 
ing how to do the right thing in the right way rod for every activity in the school and in life. 
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at the right time. Chis definition should find a_ It applies to the citizen in his relation to the 
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1ers. It has universal application. 
It applies to the President in the White House, 
the scientist in-his laboratory, the editor at his 
desk, the workman at his task, the farmer in the 
held, the preacher in the pulpit, the physician 
beside his patient, and the teacher in the school, 
as well as the pupil. We may observe two 


phases of this definition, but if we fail in the 
third our efforts are futile. We may do the 


the wrong time our efforts are wasted. We may 
} the right time, but if we fail 


t 
to do it in the right way we cannot account it a 


to the individual in his every relation to him- 
seif and his neighbor; it applies to every ac- 
tivity of the school—the recitation, study period, 
discipline and every phase f conduct on the 
playground. It is a mirror that every teacher 
f in appraising his 
own work. It applies to his choice of books, and 

ciates. It applies to his leisure 
10urs quite as well as to his working hours, and 
he may have the supreme satisfaction of know- 
ing that if he does the right thing in the right 
it time he is a success. 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


REDUCING ILLITERACY IN PASSAIC, 
NEW JERSEY 

Passaic, New Jersey, has recently issued a 
bulletin of great value. It discusses the educa- 
tion of foreign-born adults, points out the de- 
fects of the present methods, and recommends 
changes which promise satisfactory results. It 
states that. the average attendance upon the 
evening schools of the city for the last four 
years has only been one-fifth the enrollment. In 
the year 1918-1919 the enrollment was 743 and 
the attendance 137. The schools not only failed 
to attract pupils; they failed to hold them when 
they did come. Something was evidently vitally 
wrong. To discover what it was the board 
went directly to the foreigners themselves and 
in personal conversation got their viewpoint. 
Some were too tired after a day’s work. Nearly 
all resented the attitude of the teachers, who, 
they claimed, treated them as children instead 
of men and women. Some claimed they were 
not taught to speak English, only to read and 
write it. The board found that all these criti- 
cisms were just, and proposed immediate and 
vital changes. It is evident that it is not a lack 
of interest.that explains the small attendance, for 
the labor unions have already formed classes for 
teaching English. Teachers of the nationality of 
the pupils are to be tried and employers are to 
cut the working day short a half hour, and the 
evening classes will run from 4:30 to 5.30. 

a 

A MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTORS OF 

THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

An impressive message, prepared by Stanley 
H. Holmes, president of the above organization, 
was addressed early in the year to all teachers, 
school committees, superintendents, teachers’ 
organizations and welfare organizations in Con- 
necticut, appealing for their attendance at the 
February meeting, there to consider and at- 
tempt to remedy the serious condition of the 
state’s schools—due to a lack of adequate finan- 
cial support from municipalities and the state. 
The message called for higher salaries, an i1m- 
proved pension system, more stable tenure, in- 
creased aid by the state, and an energetic pub- 
licity campaign to accomplish the needed reform. 

as 
A LIVE SUPERINTENDENT 

Monmouth, Illinois, has a progressive school 
superintendent, L. L. Caldwell. A message 
from him to the Junior High School boys and 
girls on November 14, last, and another a week 
later to the teachers make very interesting read- 
ing. The first suggested the study of the lives 
of great Americans — Clara Barton, Frances 
Willard, Benjamin Franklin, Theodore Roose- 
velt, etc., to deepen loyalty and love for our 
country. The other requested special exercises 
be held on November 24 and 25, the children be- 
ing asked to write replies to the question: “Why 


I am thankful to be an American,” introductory 
remarks on the origin, history and real meaning 
of Thanksgiving Day being made by the teach- 
ers. Other special exercises, to be prepared by 
the teachers, were to be added. 

alagulbaiaree 


A HIGH SCHOOL WITH A DEPARTMENT 
OF FORESTRY 

The Flathead County High School, at Kalis- 
pell, Montana, is the first in the United States, 
in so far as we know, to provide a course in 
practical forestry for its students. The school 
motto is: “A school that connects with life,” and 
it is living up to that fine sentiment. A little 
leaflet, written by F. O. Randall, principal, sets 
forth most attractively the purpose and pro- 
gram of this unique departure in high school 
study. The aim is twofold: First, to create and 
nourish in everybody an appreciation of the 
beauty and utility of our forests; and second, 
to fit promising young men for a noble life work 
in caring for, preserving and scientifically har- 
vesting the beneficent forest growths of the 
country. The course of study, as outlined, covers 
four years and combines specialized study of 
forestry with a broad, general education. Prac- 
tical forest work is included in the last two 
years. This remarkable school is about to offer 
extension correspondence courses. to. rural 
teachers and farmers, the outcome of which will, 
without question, be of great value. M. P. 
Somes, B. S. and M. S., is at the head of the 
three departments. 


— 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND’S “OLD- 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE” 
To read the story of the transformation of the 
Providence old “English High School,” founded 
in 1878, into the “High School of Commerce” of 
1920 makes a man wish he were a boy again 
and could take the fascinating four years’ course 
of study offered the youth of Rhode Island’s 
capital. The principal, Leonard H. Campbell, 1s 
never satisfied with present attainments. He 
seeks the unattainable, i.e. perfection, and so 1s 
always advancing. This year he adds to his cur- 
riculum Rhode Island history, community civics, 
foreign trade and filing. Restricted space for- 
bids any attempt to tell what this remarkable 
school is doing. Suffice it to say that theory is 
combined with practice. No important aspect 
of business and industry is overlooked; the in- 
terest of the students is held; a cultural educa- 
tion is interwoven with advanced and thorough 

business and commercial training. 
—O=——— 
STUDYING THE GOVERNMENT OF 
NEW YORK CITY 
A most interesting and valuable syllabus has 
been prepared by the Department of Education 
of New York City for the use of teachers in a 
course in citizenship for intermediate and high 
school pupils. Twenty subjects are suggested 
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with outline of methods of teaching. The syl- 
labus covers the whole range of the city’s needs 
from the water supply to the part of the citizen 
in government. The fundamental thought is 
that the pupil is not going to be a citizen; he is 
one. The reader is greeted with Abraham Lin- 
coln’s words: “I believe a man should be proud 
of the city in which he lives, and that he should 
so live that his city will be proud he lives in 
it.” This syllabus should be read by every 
school superintendent in the country. 


—_—9—— 


SALARY SITUATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WASHINGTON 


A report by the Association of Instructors of 
the above university was made to the president 
and board of regents December 1, 1919. he 
association was organized in October, 1919, 
for the sole purpose of studying the financial 
problem of increased compensation for the en- 
tire academic staff. An exhaustive study of the 
question was made. Comparison of salaries 
with increase in prices and with wages paid in 
other kinds of occupations led to a unanimous 
demand for an advance of at least fifty per cent. 
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in salaries of the entire teaching staff to go into 
effect January 1, 1920. 

The argument made by these professors and 
instructors, for higher salaries, is unanswerable. 
Fact is piled upon fact until one wonders that 
they did not all resign long ago—as many have 
done. The situation has become not only seri- 
ous but actually intolerable. When college pro- 
fessors are compelled to do manual labor to eke 
out a living and their children are taken from 
school and put to work, and whole families are 
living lives of deprivation, anxiety and dread, 
the time has certainly come to do something. 
These men appeal to university authorities to 
call upon the alumni or the public for help, for 
not only the fate of the teaching staff but of the 





great university itself is at stake. Only con- 
tented, enthusiastic teachers can save any school 
of any sort from stagnation and death. Nine- 


teen tables are provided in this report, showing 
increase in cost of living of the professors—each 
item of expense being set forth; wage adjust- 
ments in iron and steel industries, average weekly 
earnings in New York factories, etc., etc. 

Every college official and professor in the 
country should read this report. 


a 





BOOK 


MAIN CURRENTS OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By J. D. M. Ford, Ph. D., Smith Professor of the 
French and Spanish Languages in Harvard Univer- 
sity, Member of the Hispanic Society of America, Cor- 
responding Member of the Royal Spanish Academy. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 2&4 
pp. Price, $2. 

The Lowell Institute Lectures in Boston are justly 
famous for the quality of the lectures and the standing 
of the lecturers. This reputation is maintained in this 
book, which presents a series of eight lectures attempt- 
ing a survey of certain types running through Spanish 
literature. The author is the leading Hispanist of 
America, who worthily and brilliantly fills the chair once 
graced by Longfellow and later held by Lowell. No one 
is better qualified than Professor Ford for the difficult 
task of giving in brief compass and in an unpedantic way 
a general view of the “main currents” of the vast field 
of Spanish literature. No pretense is made of giving a 
detailed, chronological, or comprehensive history of 
Spanish literature—that remains fcr a later book, now 
long promised. he lectures are popular lectures, in a 
popular style, and that is all they purport to be. Despite 
the clear statement as to the nature of the book, a cer- 
tain few reviewers of the “damn with faint praise” type 
have attacked a dummy set up by themselves and de- 
molished it—to their own satisfaction—this dummy be- 
ing Ford’s History of Spanish Literature, which _ this 
book is not. Thus we find them condemning the space 
given to Fernan Caballero, the statements with regard to 
the epic material, etc. “Those who can, do; those who 
can’t, tell how.” Considering the difficulty of presenting 
in such brief compass a general outline of this great sub- 
ject, Professor Ford is to be congratulated for giving us 
so much that is interesting and informative without 
killing our interest by lists of names and dates and titles, 
which is some people’s idea of scholarship. No one can 
read the book, with its clear, straightforward, easy style 
and excellent illustrative extracts, many of them masterly 


translations by Professor Ford himself, without having 
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his interest aroused and stimulated, and his preconceived 
notions of the comparative unimportance of Spanish 
literature dissipated. With such a result, it is probable 
that the author will feel that his efforts are amply re- 
paid. 

Chapter I is introductory, with considerable attention to 
the Epic; chapter II discusses the Ballad; chapter III, 
Cervantes and His Work; IV, the Rise of the Drama 
and its Triumph in the Golden Age; V, the Culmination 
of the Dramatic Movement; VI, Lyric Poetry; VII, the 
Novel; and VIII, High Points of Spanish-American 
Literature. An index is provided. 

A few misprints have been noted: P. 27, heading, /n- 
fantes; p. 37, heading, Chansons; p. 161, 1. 6, accent on 
Principe; ibid., 1. 8, autos; p. 192, 1. 5, still; p. 201, Gus- 
tavo; p. 255, heading, Authors; p. 275, fourth entry, en. 

“Main Currents of Spanish Literature” at once takes 
its place as an essential book for library reference 
shelves. It will also prove highly attractive to the gen- 
eral reader, and will find a hearty welcome from students 
and teachers of. Spanish. 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC: THE THREE ESSEN- 
TIALS. By N. Jj. Lennes, University of Montana, 
and Frances Jenkins. Illustrated by E. H. Sugdam. 
Book II, 293 pages. Book III, 340 pages. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 

The outstanding feature of the Lennes and Jenkins 
Arithmetic is the heroic way in which they make the 
world in these times their arithmetical laboratory. For 
illustration, the examples for reading number are the 
bushels of wheat and corn, bales of cotton, tons of coal, 
and population in the ten leading countries of the world 

The examples in addition include the population of 
the New England States and of seven other groups of 
states. This practical feature characterizes the entire 
series. Another interesting feature is the character of 
the illustrations, which are most unusual. For instance: 
Example. A screw has a pitch of three-thirty-seconds 
ef an inch. How far is it driven into the wood by be- 
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ing turned around sixteen times? Illustration: A boy 
using a screw driver. The books are full of attractive 
features, many of which are entirely new. While there 


is newness everywhere there is no crankiness. 


ABOUT: LE ROI DES MONTAGNES. Edited, with 
introduction, notes, exercises, and 
Frances B. Wilson, West Roxbury 
Boston, Mass. Cloth. 379 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

MERIMEE: COLOMBA. Edited with introduction, 
notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by Victor E. Fran- 
cois. Illustrated. Cloth. 306 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

LABICHE ET MARTIN: LA POUDRE AUX YEUX. 
Edited, with introduction, notes, exercises, and vo- 
cabulary, by C. P. Lebon, English High School, Bos- 
ton. Cloth. 122 pp. Price, 48 cents. 

DAUDET: CONTES CHOISIS. Edited, with intro- 
duction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by Walter 
D. Head, Nichols School, Buffalo. Illustrated. Cloth. 


vocabulary, by 
High School, 


201 pp. Price, 69 cents. 
SCENES OF FAMILIAR LIFE. Arranged progres- 
sively for students of colloquial French, by Mrs. f. 


G. Frazer. With questionnaire and 
Illustrated. Cloth. 214 pp. Price, 69 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
The Macmillan French Series offers five and 
thoroughly attractive texts for French classes in Ameri- 
can institutions. Four of them are new, up-to-date edi- 
tions of old favorites, long and profitably read in Ameri- 


vocabulary. 


cents. 


new 


can schools and colleges, the other a collection of about 
twenty-five dialogues in colloquial French dealing with 
The appearance of the volumes and their 
The typography is 
clear and good, and the illustrations, provided, 
tasteful. 

Perhaps the most, important 
however, is the editing, which is along the best modern 
lines. Each book has questions based on the 


everyday life. 
general make-up is very pleasing. 
where 
feature of the volumes, 
text for 
conversational work, besides other exercises in composi- 
tion. The notes and vocabulary are in each case careful 
accurate. Further 
announced for early publication 


and volumes in the same series are 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By S. E. 
Forman, Ph. D. For Sev and Ei 


enth ighth Grades or 
Junior High Schools Illustrated with 


Plates and 


Maps. New York, Chicago: The Century Company. 

Cloth. 

Dr. Forman is one of the best textbook writers of the 
day and the Century Company has artists in book mak- 


ing to “put across” his historical mastery and pedagogi- 


This book is up-to-the-minute in Ameri- 
1920 in its 


anything that Dr. 


cal genius. 
canism, and comes 
There is no cold 
puts 


down to information. 


storage stuff in 


Forman out. His books are incubators of new 
thought in pedagogy; are reliability personified as to 
fact, and absolute security as to Americanism 


SPANISH PASSAGES FOR SIGHT TRANSLA- 
TION. H. B. Spiers, William Penn 
Charter Boston: D. C. Heath 


Price, 2x 


Compiled by I. 
School, Philadelphia. 
and Company. Paper. 47 pp. cents. 
The great value of sight translation is unfortunately 
not realized by many teachers, who failed to see that 
proof rf 


ability to read at sight is the greatest power, 


while prepared translation is merely a proof of industry, 


or something else. Mr. Spiers, who has edited a num- 
ber of successful texts, here presents fifty selected short 
passages, some in verse, but mostly prose, chosen from 
the best modern Spanish—Valdés, Valera, 
Pardo Bazan, Blasco Ibafiez, Azorin, Benavente, etc., as 
well as from the press. The practically 
all of marked interest, and each is a compact unit. The 
book should be widely used in Spanish classes. 


writers of 


selections are 
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LEADERSHIP. By Major Arthur Harrison Miller, 


with a Foreword by Colonel Edward L. Munson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 174 pp. Price, 


$1.59. 
“If you want to know how good a Colonel is, don’t ask 
a General, ask one of his Captains. Leadership is a mat- 
ter of mental size and mental quality. The success of an 
army in peace or war depends on the human-leadership 
ability of its officer personnel.” 
“Justice does not mean severity, tyranny, or bullying. 
Too great leniency and laxity will corrupt an or- 
It is a happy medium that must be striven 
for—justice tempered by constructive clemency. A fool 
can tear down, but it takes a man of brains to build up.” 
“An officer can be military, commanding, firm, and just 
without being harsh, brusque, contemptuous, pompous, 
importance.” 
to the brim 


ganization. 


or without assuming undue 

There are 174 pages full such 
sentences as the above; sense regnant with common sense 
book. We can 


a vastly better 


with just 


characterizes every paragraph of this 
think of no one who not stand 
chance to be a leader if he read this book with thoughtful 


would 


care. 

UNCLE DAVIE’S CHILDREN. By Agnes Me- 
Clelland Daulton Illustrated by Willy Pogany. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

Mrs. Daulton won her reputation in writing about 
“Wings and Stings” and other things in nature, but she 
has added greatly thereto by her notable suc- 
cess in interpreting the human nature oft children, 
and nowhere has she done this more entertainingly 


or skillfully than in “Uncle Davie’s Children.” Here 


is her view of the mission of one who would have a 


message tor children :— 


“The writer for children knows he has ever to deal 


with the stern moralist. The evil-doer must be cir- 


rewarded if the story 


There 


cumvented and virtue must be 


lifel 


is to be accepted as true to life! can be no 


compromise since the small critic has but one stand- 


ard: Justice tempered mildly with mercy 


“Moreover, the writer knows that precedent looms 


large in the child’s story, and that certain mouldy, but 


adored, stage properties are always desirable: such 


as the lonely orphan, the sudden good fortune, and 
beloved, the Wi Uncle; and knowing these 
laugh pityingly at the critic who pro- 
‘Old!’ Oh, no! Antique, 


precious in its 


+ 


best cked 


things he can 
nounces his plot old. clas- 


sic, and therefore very decrepitude, 


for the true child loathes the new, the original! He 
would hear the same story again and yet again.” 











0- -0-@D-0-o-0- —— 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
“Exercices Francais.” Parts 1 and 2. By P1 ssor 
lugo P. Thieme. Price 80 nts each New \ k: 
TI Macmil 1 Company 
4 Philosophy of Play B Gu <, M. 
D New York, Bosto 1 < Ss yner’s 
“The Worker and His W orl b Ste r 
Stewart Center. Price, $2.00. 1 | 1don 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
“Physics.” By Willis E. Tower, Charles H. smith 
Charles M. Turton and Thomas D. Cope Price, $1.35 net. 


ikistor 


Philadelphia: P. Bl 
’ Based on the Laws of Na 
1 


*’s Son & Co 
System ! 


By M. Deshumbert. Translated from the Fre h into 
English by Lione] Giles, M. A., D. Litt. Price, 75 its. 
Chicago, London: The Open Cou Publishing Compan 
“School History of Nebraska.” Edited by James A. 
Beattie. Lincoln, Nebraska: West Publishing nd 





Engraving Company. 





Ocnlists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

‘ffered as a Domestic Eye 

Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
Reliable Relief for Eye® 





Medicine. 
and guaranteed by them as a 


that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eve Free. MURINE 


REMEDY COMPANY. Chieagco. IL 
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Music on the Playground 


Happy summer days on the playground! 


The air filled with the songs and 


laughter of children. The glow of health on the little faces as the children march 
and play in the drills and games! And in all and through all the inspiring music 
of the Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records, bringing joy, life, and 
enthusiasm to the work! 


Drills and Marches 


The Assembly March (Hager)..... 


Battleship Connecticut March 
(Fulton) 

High School Cadets March 
(Sousa)... 

March Lorraine (Ganne 


Liberty Songs March, Part I 
Liberty Songs March, Part II 


Flashing Glory March (Martin 
The Life Guard March (Martin 


Spirit of Victory (Cogswell 
Connecticut March (Nassann 


Drill Music, Set No. 1 (Clarke)..... 
Drill Music, Set No. 2 (Clarke)..... 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 

table may be locked in Pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Folk-Dances 
Prince’s Band ( A-3042 re —s ———— A-3038 
10-inch Bluff King Hal (English)... pevese E rince’s Band ( 10-inch 
Prince’s Band! $1.00 Shoemaker’s Dance (Danish Prince’s Band /{ 1.00 
A-7517 2 j , , 
Prince’s Band + 12-inch Seven Pretty Girls (Swedish Dance) . . Prince’s Band ( A-3047 
Prince’s Band ( $1.25 Today’s the First of May / 10-inch 
‘ 5 Swedish ‘ Prince’s Band 1.00 
Prince’s Rand \ pape aii . 
Prince’s Band ( $1.25 Arkansas Traveller (American Prince’s Band ( a. 


since’ Band ( 477520 


Band \ A-7535 


Chicken Reel 


Prince’s 


Miss McLeod’s Reel (American) . 


(American Country Dance 
Old Zip Coon (American Dance 


Prince’s Band / —— 
—s ( A-3073 Hansel and Gretel 
ema _ ; 10-inch (Singing Game)... . 
rince s Ban 
*( $1.00 


These records are but a few of the many 
to be found in our new Educational Catalog, 
“The Grafonola in the Class Room,” a copy 
of which will be sent free upon request. The 
catalog offers a wealth of material from 
Kindergarten to High School, carefully 
selected and graded. 

Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a 
Grafonola and Pushmobile with a number of 
Educational Records in your School on trial, 
without cost or obligation to vou, so that you 
may prove, through your own satisfaction, 
what great service Columbia products may 
be in your school. 

Send the coupon for Educational Litera- 
ture. 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Sandal Polka-Swiss May Dance 


..Prince’s Band / 4.990 


a Te : ( A-3077 
. Prince’s Band J 10-inch 


Prince’s Band ( $1.00 


— ( A-3080 
Prince’s Band 2} 49-inch 


.Prince’s Band ( $1.00 








Building, New York Cut 


Teachers whe are unable 

to secure records locally ( 

may ser i orders direct to — oe © 
Educational Department > 
ColumbiaGraphophone Gro 
Company Woolworth 








Clip this coupon and mail today 


HH 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
Educational Denartment _ 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following Literature 
(Check subject desired) 

Folk Dance List a 

Educational Record Catalog C] 


| 


Literature and Music 


Musical Measurement Manual [_] 


Grafonola Catalog 

Nar 

T 7 

Stat ocee 
(t. BB 

RSTOGS. .ccccccoecsssceseseeeee une) 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY. 





SPRINGFIELD 


QUALITY 


Is More Than Skin Deep in 


Holden Book Covers. 


It is not just surface excellence—it goes clear through 


And as long as it lasts its tough, 
wear-reststing fiber protects the book | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS | 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
of schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings *o be Held 


JULY. 

4-10: National Education  Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
m ©. 





1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 
28-3: Department of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 





CALIFORNIA. 
OAKLAND. Population 216,361; 
increase 44.1 per cent. 


COLORADO. 
DENVER. Population 256,369; in- 
crease 20.1 per cent. Now leads 
Louisville and St. Paul. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BRISTOL. Population 20,620; in- 
crease 52.7 per cent. 
NEW LONDON. Population 25,- 


688; increase 30.7 per cent. 


GEORGIA. 


_ LAGRANGE. Population 17,038; 
increase 205 per cent. 


IDAHO. 

BOISE. Grade teachers’ minimum 
salary is raised from $1,000 
to $1,400 and maximum from 
$1,300 to $1,700, and high school 
minimum from $1,300 to $1,600 and 
maximum from $1,850 to $2,200. The 
city has voted $400,000 building 
bonds by a vote of ten to one. 


KENTUCKY. 
— SVILLE. Population  234,- 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard 
Fund now totals $12,146,788. 


WEBSTER. Not only have sal- 
aries been substantially advanced but 
there are many professional oppor- 
tunities for further increase by tak- 
ing Saturday courses, by University 
‘extension «correspondance courses, 
by courses in professional reading, by 
a certificate for teaching penmanship, 
by travel, music study, attending 
professional lectures, etc. It is one 
of the best worked out schedules we 
have seen. 





MICHIGAN. 

Michigan school districts are pre- 
paring for the operation of a con- 
tinuation school law, becoming effec- 
tive September 1. Under this meas- 
ure, boys and girls up to eighteen 
years of age who are at work and 
have not graduated from a high 
school, must attend a continuation 
school for eight hours a week. The 
law is not retroactive, affecting only 
those who leave school after Sep- 
tember 1, next. Employers must 
make arrangements to permit their 
young people concerned to attend 
school the requisite number of 
hours each week. The law applies to 
all districts having a population of 
5,000 or over. Elsewhere the estab- 
lishment of a continuation is optional. 
The measure becomes operative as 
soon as fifty are found to come 
within the age limit. 

The returns on Highland Park and 
Hamtramck, incorporated villages 
within the city limits of Detroit, and 
on several adjoining places, point to 
a certain million population for De- 
troit. Those announced up to date 
are as follows: Highland Park 46,- 
599, increase 1031 per cent; Ham- 
tramck 48,815, increase 1266 per 
cent.; Wyandotte 12,851, increase 
55.1 per cent.; River Rouge 9,822, in- 
crease 135.9 per cent.; Ford City 4,- 
294, increase 154.2 per cent.; Ecorse 
4,394, increase 313.4 per cent. High- 
land Park had a population of 427 in 
1900. Its growth has kept pace with 
the development of the home plant of 
the Ford Motor Company. Ham- 
tramck did not appear in the 1900 
census returns. Packard, Dodge and 
Hupp are names that account for 
much of the growth in this place. 

JACKSON. Population 48,373; in- 
crease 53.9 per cent. 

TRAVERSE CITY. Population 
10,925. 





NEW JERSEY. 

_ EAST ORANGE, Superintendent 
FE. C. Broome gives the course on 
school administration at the Ohio 
State University this summer. 
_ ELIZABETH. Population 95,622; 
increase 30.3 per cent. 

ENGLEWOOD. Population 11,- 
617; increase 17.1 per cent. 
_ GARFIELD. Population 19,321; 
increase *Y.S per cent. 


—_— 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. Population 243,109; in- 
crease 44.3 per cent. 

YOUNGSTOWN. The board of 
education had some unexpected de- 
velopments after its action on the 
superintendency 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ERIE. Population 93,372; increase 
40.4 per cent. 

PITTSBURGH. Population 588,- 
193. 

SCRANTON. Superintendent  S. 
E. Weber and his board of educa- 
tion have a highly professional sal- 
ary schedule with notable advances 
for all teachers. There is a flat raise 
of $250 for every teacher above all 
other consideration. 
: SHAMOKIN. The school board is 
facing a most difficult situation 
owing to increased salaries asked by 
the teachers and the advanced cost 
of operating the schools. 

Steps have been taken to meet the 
financial emergency by raising the 
millage to the maximum of twenty- 
five mills and boosting the occupa- 
tion tax to $5, which is the limit 
fixed under the law. The directors 
also decided to go before the voters 
for permission to float a bond issue 
of $150,000 to make permanent 
temporary loans of $116,600 and to 
secure approximately $34,000 to be 
devoted to teachers’ salaries until 
relief can be obtained from the state 
at the next session of the legislature. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BROOKINGS. County © superin- 
tendents of the state are holding a 
week’s session at State College for 
the purpose of discussing educational 
matters and to become acquainted 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING VITALIZED AGRICULTURE 
| HC MATERIAL FOR LIVING THINGS YEAR 


Rotation Plan 


CHARTS and SLIDES—Loaned for Express 
Charges. 


1. Cow Makes Farming More Profitable. 
2. Fight the Fly. 

3. Live Stock on Every Farm. 

4. Make More From Your Farm Poultry. 
5. A Bunch of Sheep on Every Farm. 
6. Have Birds About Your Place. 


Note—Numbers 5 and 6 in Slides only. 


WORKING DRAWINGS—1 cent each. 


1. Wren House. 

Bird Feeding Station. 
Nesting Box for Robin. 
Chicken Hook. 

5. Plant Protector. 

6. Door Prop. 

7. Stable Scraper. 

8. Hog Trough. 

9. Wall Nests for Poultry House. 
10. Milk Stool. 

11. Feeding Box for Chicks. 


Th CoO bO 


STENCILS—Loaned for postage or Sold at 50 


cents per set. 


-1. Stencils of cow, poultry, fly, live stock 
charts. 


2. Stencils of working drawings for third 
year. 


MIMEOGRAPH COPIES—Free. 

1. Helps in Bird Study. 

2. Live Stock Survey Sheets. 
3. Calendar for 3rd year work. 


NOTE BOOK COVERS-—-3 cents each. 
Kraft Paper—Printed Title. 


CARDS IN COLORS—Loaned for postage. 


1. Bird Cards, 914”x1l”—set of 24. 
2. Live Stock Cards 9%2”x1l”—set of 24. 


BOOKLETS ON VITALIZED AGRICULTURE. 


1. How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agri- 
culture in the Rural Schools—Free. 


2. Rotation Plan—2 cents. 


3. 
4. 


. 
vo. 


6 


Vitalization Through Rotation—2 cents. 
Better Country Schools for Missouri— 
10 cents. 

How Vitalized Agriculture Works in 
Nodaway County, Missouri—} cents. 
Vitalized Agricultural Commandments— 
Free. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS, LEAF- 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


99 


23. 


24. 


a 


~. 


26. 


o7 


af, 
9R 


29 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


LETS, ETC. 


Justice to the Foster Parents of Our 
Children—1 cent. 


Educational Preparedness—Free. 

Stencils Vitalize School Work—Free. 
Every Farm a Factory—Free. 

The Scrub Must Go—5 cents. 

Live Stock Chart Book—6 cents. 

Live Stock Slide Book—5 cents. 

The Cow Makes Farming More Profit- 
able—10 cents. 

The Cow Chart Book—6 cents. 

The Cow Slide Book—5 cents. 


A Bunch of Sheep on Every Farm— 
10 cents. 


Sheep Slide Book—5 cents. 

Sheep or Dogs—Which?—Free. 
Making Money From Pigs—2 cents. 
Hog Cholera—2 cents. 


Poultry for the Farm and Home—10 
cents. 


Poultry is Profitable—2 cents. 
Poultry Chart Book—é6 cents. 
Poultry Slide Book—5 cents. 
Bird Slide Book—i cents. 
Get the Fly Folder—Free. 
The House Fly Folder—Free. 


Flies in the House (Home Made Fly 
Trap)—1 cent. 


Fight the Fly—1 cent. 

Fly Chart Book—5 cents. 

Fly Slide Book—5 cents. 

Hints on Use of I H C Charts—Free. 
I H C Motto Leaflets—Free. 


Chart Showing Simple Method of Let- 
tering—10 cents. 


The Calf Path—Free. 

Chart and Slide Catalog—Free. 
Booklet Catalog—Free. 

List of Farmers’ Bulletins 

(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture)—Free. 


Check such material as you need, cut out this list and send it to us. We 


want to help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
PG.HOLDEN DIRECTOR 


HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 

















| 
| 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 














THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg, 

New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experienc 


Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


FREE REGISTRATION 


CLAR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 
64 E. Van Buren St. Flatiron Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
N. Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. 








BALTIMORE, MD. 
110-112 E, Lexington St. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

















with the next year’s program ot vital- The potato projects are by far the 
ized agriculture work—living things. most important. All the boys have at 
Passing from the “making things” part least five acres of potatoes. This is 
of the program, which has been pur- on account of the success they had 
sued during the past year, boys and with potatoes last year, when some 
girls in the schools of the state will of the boys cleared more than $400 
study birds, bees, poultry, live stock, on their five-acre plots.. This has 
etc. Professor P. G. Holden of been a big incentive to those begin- 
Chicago is one of the principal speak- ning this year. 

ers at this conference. State Super- 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO 

_ SALEM, MASS. Godtnent 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer. 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! 


GRAHAM BI SINESS SHORTHAND. 











F = yu ‘an qui qua] for a 
high-sal ed position at cow Our 
Peerless Lesson Sheets make short- 
hand i pleasure. Graham Short- 
hand is ta ight in leading schools 
and ll id written by the we! 
paid grap! lers ind repo 





Specimen Lesson and Special ‘Offer 
to Teachers and Advanced Students 
Sent on request 
TWIN CITY COLLEGE, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


A Woman’s Worth to a Community Is 
Determined by the Service 
She Renders It. 





The School for Nurses of Hahne- 
mann Mecsttal of Chie ago \ffers 
young wome! Ss} r pp 
ties to be of real servi 


NELLIE CRISSY, R. N., 
Superintendent of Nurses, 


2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Il. 








intendent Fred L. Shaw and his staff 
of specialists are also in attendance. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CLEAR LAKE. Project work HENRY 





BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


wma 7 SOUTHWICK, President 
undertaken by pupils in the agricul- The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
tural department of the local high to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


school this year includes corn, wheat, as acreative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 


potatoes and the raising of hogs. All sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


of this work is well under way. All 
of the seed has been treated and 
most of the potatoes are planted. A. 
H. Evans, agricultural instructor, is 
directing the work. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


It aime 





PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 








Southern Teachers’ Agency Covers the 
Columbia, S.C. Richmond, Va. Sou th 

















Chattanooga, Tenn. _ Special Present to sualization 1s PH r ENGRAVED PALMER 
See ———| Enrollment ‘MIE THOD. PE NM ANSHI IP. There is a separate book for each grade 
New Booklet . z ‘ . : - . 
1 Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this plan of presentin for 
study in spelling, the words written in the n tensively tau ght penm: [ 
Secause the words in the Palmer Metho in P almer a hip 
ex: 
g been 








they eliminate the unnecessary process of c 

pression. Words used have been carefully 

tested in one of the largest and most progre 
In Palmer Method Spellers for the int 


liberal quantities from well- 
} 





: 
nown authors, all 


Ladies or Gentlemen “” a a dae: 


Palmer ren tee Sp = 









cno ° 
and advanced grades are quotatio 
hoto-engraved Palmer Method Penn 





for further information 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Who desire congenial and profit- 30 Irving Place, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, |! 





able employment for their spare 
time during the summer vacation, 
will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with us at once. 

Principal H. B. Masters, of the 


This is neither a book or insur- | found diffic ulty in Keeping his vari 


He tried ARLO. 


ance proposition. 
< pro} “I am pleased to be able to say 


To those who show adaptability a 


The Arlo Plan 


Beechwood District, Pittsburg, Pa., 
) 


yus classes up to gr a in reading. 


that for the past three ye ars I have 
used ARLO in the fourth year classes with unquestioned success. Only 


this vear P ‘lass "aan -eading well too ri the 
permanent . connection will he | thi yoar I had a class that was not reading we I took them off 


regular work long enough to read 


ARLO, and found the improvement 


offered. such that, they were able to go on with the regular work and keep up 
N an trictt ; to grade i i f 
NO restrictions as to territory. The testing period for these books has passed. The testing time EOF 
: your schools is coming. All questions will be gladly and promptly 
You may work where and w hen 


answered 
ARLO 


for 4th or 5th grades, 
45 Cents 


you please. 
Address at once 

MR. A. W. GUY, PRESIDENT, 

1 EAST 42ND STREET, | 

NEW YORK CITY. eNO 





By Bertua B, Anpd 
Ernest Coss 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd er 4th grades 
50 Cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
ct. nape mg Colored _ teach- 


ers are paid the same lalary as white 
teachers for the same grades,  be- 
ginning in September. 


ms 
4 


Fight It Through 





In your work and in your play, 
Fight it through! 

Hang right on like yellow clay, 
Fight it through! 

When a job you once begin, 

Through the thick and through the | 

thin, 

Set your mind and 

Fizht it through! 


heart to win! 


What if others may have failed, 
Fight it through 

Though by powerful odds assailed, 
Fight it throug 

Refuse to be an 

Square your shoul lers like a man, 

Grit your teeth and say “I can!” 
Ficht it tl 


$61 i ” 
aiso-ran, 


uppos¢ thi ngs do look bad, 
ht it throug hI 
Show a little pep, get mad! 


Fight it through 





When you know you're in the right, | 


It’s your duty, boy, to fight, 
ith all your might! 





College Notes 


“he Harvard, Columbia and Johns 
Hopkins medical schools will receive 
approximately $5,500,000 apiece un- 
der the will of Captain — R. de 
Lamar, whose estate totals $52,282,- 
927, instead of $20,000,000, as had 
been estimated. In his will Captain 
de Lamar left the income from a 
trust fund of $10,000,000 and _ his | 
country home at Glen Cove, L. I. 
to his daughter. The figures of these 
and other specific bequests, including | 
$900,000 to public institutions and 
relatives, are not changed the ap- 
praisers’ report. 

He directed that the residuary es- 
tate be divided equally among the 
medical schools of Harvard, Co- 
lumbia and Johns Hopkins universi- 
ties for the advancement of pre- 
ventive medicine and_ the study of 
dietetics. At the time it was esti- 
mated that each institution would re- 
ceiye approximately $2,000,000. Ac- 


a 








cording to the appraisers’ report each 
university will receive $5,541,401. 

WANTED.—A Teacher or College 
Trained Man or Woman for digni- 
fied and highly remunerative em- 
Ployment, by a company working 
along educational lines. Position 
can be rmanent. Call apon J. W. 
Adams & Co., 120 B yyiston St., Bos- 
ton, 





WAN’ rED AT ONCE. — Two or 
three intelligent, re fined women of 
£00d appearance, with some knowl- 
edge of music, vocal, instrumental 
or gr ade music supervision. Selling 


Proposition with drawing allowance 
against liberal] commission. Special 
work during summer months. with 
thought at 


permanent arrangement. 


Information by personal interview 
or by mail. Address. or call 906 
Bessemer Bide.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Music Publishing Co 
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LO E D a year for teachers is not unusual in this agency. The presidentof a 
OKING AH A women’s college recently visited us and asked us to recommend for 
1921, a dean of women, preferably a Baptist, who could take charge of the modern language 
department. To find the woman who first of all is especially adapted to overseeing and work. 
ing with girls. whose teaching strength particular church is a combination of require- 
is in modern languages, and belongs to ments not easy to compass. But we expect by 
careful searching, and by letting it be known what we are searching for, to find before no 
months have passed the woman who is looking for just this kind of a place. It is such 

careful fitting of candidates to positions that makes our agency sought by YEAR. 
the best teachers and schools, who often find it worth while to look ahead a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 
women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADB 

| TEAC HERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 pe 
| month, We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
{1 long been our clients. 
ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 








on 
- 


5 E, Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ll. 





New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. wM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


| 
| 
= Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itth Avenue 
| 
| 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

chools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
| to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for 


registration. If you need @ 
teacherforany desirable place or know 
| where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New Vork. 


| MERICAN :: 
and FOREIG 
| 








‘THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © teeter piitdity Beton 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 











AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 





Assists Teachers 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ‘ ; 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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Music in Americanization 
The Victor serves 





i Kéncational Depa cons 
4 , VICI TAL LKIN car scome 














Do your pupils of foreign birth or descent 
know the stories of our Patriotic Songs and the /* 
epochs of our history that brought them forth? | 


Do your pupils of American parentage know 
the beautiful songs and dances of other lands? 


Reach them ail through the one common 
chord Music, with our incomparable Victor 


Records. 
The above booklet for 


guidance is just off the press. _Vietrola XXv 


especially manufactured 


Ask your Victor dealer for rete 
one, or write to This is thow nst trument tl at is 








~ oe 


Educational Department 


dapted tl . Viets lai - ti 
This trademark and the € gp le- Iki on t ly mer = ud 
marked word Vitae tena’ Wictor Talking MachineCo., :2%%::"¢2s"3mert :2t<% 
our products. Look unc ler the tid! cabinet ca e locked ( 


Look on the label! 
Victor Talking Machine Company Camden, N. J. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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